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THE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 


—_—_@—_- 
BOOK III. 


CHAPTER V. A NIGHT JOURNEY. 


Ree No. 100. New 
In great confusion Mr. Leader rose up, 
and faltering out a few words of excuse 
to his host, got to the door at last, where 
he found Yates, his butler, with his most 
mysterious manner on, in which he was 
fond of investing himself, as with a white 

tie. This official led Mr. Leader out to a 

carriage at the door, and there the latter 

found his daughter ! 
“Dear papa,” she said at once, “a tele- 

) gram has come from poor Cecil. It says 

| that he is in the utmost danger, and begs 

to see youand me. We must go at once. 

! There is a late train, which we can just 

catch. Do get in, papa.” 

“ But Mrs. Leader 

“Oh, don’t tell her. She will prevent 
us going,” she said. “ Or, stay. Run back 
and tell the people in the house quietly. 
We should make a fuss or break up the 
party.” 

This seemed a relief to Mr. Leader, and 
he hurried back into the dining-room, whis- 
pered to the host that he was obliged to 
leave, his son ill, &c., and would he tell 
Mrs. Leader up-stairs ? 

“ But, my dear sir, wouldn’t it be better 

( for you yourself just to run up; it won’t 
She will think it so strange 





| take a second. 
* be left here 
But nothing could persuade Mr. Leader. 





“ Oh, if you would—I can’t stay, indeed, 
no. Tust tell her I have business, and will 
write,” and he was gone, leaving the party 
not a little amused at this conjugal terror. 
Once in the carriage, he felt a certain 


relief. Here was a trial—grief, perhaps— 








daughter. The host went up with the rest 
of the gentlemen, and taking Mrs. Leader 
aside, told how her husband had been sent 
for into London on some business, 
would write that night about it. He did 
not like to make a fuss, having whispering, 
&c., at his little party. Mrs. Leader was 
disposed to be more angry than disquieted 
at this sudden and awkward departure. 


But things were going very well with her, | 


so she fancied; the people there had taken 
some notice of her, owing to Lady Seaman’s 


promptings, and she felt very happy in such | 
Leader | 
was eccentric enough to allow business to | 


a delightful atmosphere. If Mr. 


interfere with pleasure, and take himself 


off in that odd and ridiculous way, perhaps | 


it would be just as well for her, as he would 


not interfere with her plans in any stupid | 


way. In this fashion she resigned herself, 
and was not in the least disturbed. 

Father and daughter, meanwhile, drove 
back to London. Half an hour at the 
house was sufficient for all preparations, and 
before midnight they were at the South- 
Eastern Station, catching a luggage train 
that was going down to Folkestone. It was 
a cold, chilly, weary journey, yet they were 
not cast down. They were excellent com- 
pany to each other ; the state, the manacles 
of fashion, and prison-like round of duty, 
were all left behind; and but for the pos- 
sibility of bad news awaiting them, and the 
anxious errand on which they were going, 
they might have rather enjoyed the expe- 
dition. So they went on and on by this 


restive luggage train, which took its way | 
on at | 


See" o 
in a bandit fashion, now rushing 


headlong speed to geta start of the express, 
now skulking in a siding when overtaken. 

At last they found themselves on the 
steep viaduct that runs across the valley, 
with a number of faint lights, all dotted 
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but still he was $ going away with his dear 
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about below, as if pricked in black card- 
board; while close behind they could make 
out the gleaming sea and the red glare of 
lighthouses. They arrived when the place 
was comfortably in bed—about its first 
sleep; for this was a night when the tyran- 
nous tide did not force steamers to enter 
or depart at two or three in the morning. 
They drove down a steep hill, winding, as 
it were, round the sides of the bowl, to 
its very centre. There they found them- 
selves a little scared, and strange, before a 
row of tall, red-brick houses that crept in 
a crescent down to the sea-shore, with a 
flavour of shellfish blowing on to their faces. 
This was Harbour-street. As they knocked, 
Mary saw lights high up in the windows, 
and presently the door was opened to them. 
“Does Mr. Cecil Leader stay here ?”’ asked 
his father, timorously. They could not see 
who it was holding the door open. But 
a voice came from the hall: “No other, 
my dear and noble sir. There’ll be joy 
in heaven for this act. Oh, he’s a shade 
better; on the turn, I think. Come up, 
Mr. Leader, do.” 

Both recognised the voice of our friend 
Doctor Findlater, and with a half-sigh, as 
though his pleasure in this affectionate visit 
were gone, Mr. Leader and his daughter 
followed him up-stairs. 


CHAPTER VI. “ A SPOKE IN MRS. LEADER’S 
WHEEL.” 

At the top of the narrow stairs was a 
lamp. The drawing-room door was open, 
and the Doctor showed the way in. 

“Sit down, Miss Leader; you must be 
tired. I declare we no more expected 
you—and to come off in this way! Why, 
it was like my grand-uncle at the Forlorn 
Hope at Badajoz !” 

“ But how is he?” said Mary, eagerly; 
“is there any danger? Where is he?” 

** Now, now, you mustn’t agitate yourself. 
Just try this glass of Folkestone sherry, 
though that’s a queer vintage enough. 
There! now I'l tell you. He’s better—really 
better. But we thought he was off—away 
from us, at two o’clock. It was as lucky 
as a stray sovereign that I wasn’t out on 
the hill, or down at the pier. Oh, all we 
went through for that hour! And my 
poor child, Katey, that hasn’t closed eye or 
eyclid these three nights. But he'll do yet, 
and I don’t know but that the bout may do 
him good still.” 

They were listening to this explanation 


’ 


door was opened softly, and there stood 
Katey herself. There was something in her 
so tender, so full of softness and sympathy, 
that Mr. Leader’s daughter, drawn irre- 
sistibly, rose, and, after a little hesitation, 
flew over and caught her new sister-in-law 
in her arms. The two girls clung together, 
and Katey, worn and desolate as she was, 
felt now that she had found a new warmth 
and sympathy. 

Then Mr. Leader, always hesitating about 
any step, went forward and affectionately 
greeted his daughter-in-law. There was 
a great change in the charming Katey 
since we last saw her, on her wedding-day. 
An indescribable weight of woe and anxiety 
seemed to have settled on that attractive 
face: the Irish gaiety and slyness seemed 
to have faded out. 

Cecil Leader was asleep. ‘“‘ Wonderful,” 
as the Doctor said, “after all the boiling, 
scalding, and scraping, he had endured that 
day. <A frightful attack: much the old 
thing,” the Doctor added, mysteriously. 
“You know I was sitting yesterday in my 
little snuggery writing a prescript, when I 
got her telegram. We were going to have 
one of our nice little compact dinners for 
Captain Morgan, one of my Polly’s adorers, 
who’s determined to make her Mrs. Morgan, 
if he’s let. I didn’t think of that, but was 
off scouring the country like mad, and got 
here in the nick of time. However, we 
can all be easy now, and liberate our minds 
for a little imitation of a supper which we 
have dearly earned. Here, Mary Anne, 
serve up.” 

In a few moments the door was opened, 
and Mary Anne entered with a fine brown 
roast fowl—* Folkestone’s pride, that might 
be put in a food museum.” Such were 
the compliments with which the Doctor 
saluted this bird. There was a salad 
and a lemon, “that might have an air 
of incongruity” for the present, but by- 
and-bye would fall in harmoniously, and 
be supported by a copper kettle now 
keeping itself in modest retirement on the 
hob. Cheerful, good-natured, the D« tor 
dispensed his hospitality, and dia che 
honours of his little board. Then it as 
that he told, for Katey, the story of neir 
adventures since the wedding, very ~s- 
teriously, as though they were toop ul 
to dwell upon minutely. Poor Ce nad 
almost at once turned his commission into 
ready cash; ‘ and then’’—the Doctor shook 
his head slowly up and down for some 
minutes, glancing mysteriously at Katey, as 





with wonder and interest. Suddenly the 


who should say, “spare her.” This they 
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sat on, when Katey and Mary Leader went 
up together to their room, leaving the 
Doctor and his guest with “ what was as 
good as a third party,” the copper kettle, 
now grown so clamorous that he had to be 
taken off his hob and placed beside the 
gentlemen. Then the Doctor compounded 
one of the most exquisite and enticing 
drinks that had ever been set before Mr. 
Leader in his whole life, transcending by 
far any of the costly champagnes or clarets 
that had so often furnished forth the Leader 
banquets, and bending over the tumbler, 
leaning on his elbows, the Doctor became 
deeply confidential—eloquent almost—as 
he unfolded the history, the sufferings of 
his child, his own sorrows and agonies, all 
expounded in a gushing, friendly fashion. 
He worked all the favourite topics: “ his 
only son”—“ a son by the woman that was 
dead and gone.” It was heart-breaking to 
see the state he was reduced to, and “ the 
cruel sacrifice that poor sweet Katey” had 
gone through. If ever there was a nurse 
or a sister of charity, devoting herself to 
a sick-bed, there she is up-stairs. Poor 
child! It was a cruel turn for her, “ her 
young life’’ sacrificed; turned into a mere 
nurse ! 

“You know, my dear sir, and it’s no use 
concealing the truth from you, my poor 
lad up-stairs is in a bad way. I don’t know 
this moment how it will end, or when he’ll 
break out again.” 

“Why,” asked Mr. Leader, nervously, 
“was it that again P”’ 

The Doctor raised his hand pantomimi- 
cally to his lips, and shook his head 
solemnly. 

“Ah! it’s a poor look-out. Once that 
kind of thing enters into a man, it’s like a 
devil in permanent occupation, tearing to 
get out and be satisfied. Think of him, 
too, when he comes eventually to his pro- 
perty—lI hope it’ll be a long time off, but 
he must in the course of nature—how 
will it be then r” 

The Doctor here fixed his eyes earnestly 
or’Mr. Leader, who moved very restlessly 
aii ‘uneasily in his chair. 

Surely now,” went on the Doctor, still 
move earnestly, “it’s a cruel state of things 
f~cher and for me to have to put up with, 
a:''' ‘all that we have done for the family 
give me for coming to this point, 
but it’s quite necessary—the snubbing, 
alumnies about my family, outrages, in- 
sults— and all for what? To have the 
custody of, and attendance on, a permanent 
invali.! God give you health, and may 


om} id 





you keep it long, Mr. Leader; and I would 
give you thirty or forty years to run, if I was 
an assurance office. So that, take it all in 
all, it’s but a poor prospect for us all before 
th’ inheritance drops in.”’ 

Again Mr. Leader got nervous. “ You 
see,” he said, “the fact, the truth is, we 
have resolved on, what is most painful to 
me, but really it has been forced on us; 
but when one is head of the family, and 
one’s son chooses to fly in your face . 

“ Oh, I don’t believe it,” said the Doctor. 
“You don’t tell me, my dear sir, that 
Mrs. Leader has carried her animosity so 
far, that she has set her brother and her 
attorneys, and the whole kit of ’em, to work 
heaven and earth to bring this about? 
Oh, I heard something of what they were 
brewing. Nothing like cleverness and 
perseverance: I declare I admire them for 
it!” 

Mr. Leader answered a little pettishly : 
“ Oh that’s not the view at all. You know 
as head of the house j 

“ Ah, nonsense! Don’t tellme. You've 
a good sound sensible heart of your own, 
Mr. Leader, that can take a broad, man- 
of-the-world view. It’s only natural for 
them too. I don’t blame ’em. They act 
only after their light. Surely they know 
that the poor lad up-stairs is none of their 
flesh and blood. Mrs. Leader never looked 
with a kindly eye on him from the day she 
came into the family. She and her brother 
and her attorneys would be glad to shovel 
him aside out of the way. Ah, my dear 
sir, it’s only the old story. They’ve put 
you against your poor wife’s child ; the one 
she commended to you on her death-bed, 
and with her last breath.” 

How did the Doctor learn this touching 
biographical fact? Probably he never 
learnt it at all, but evolved it out of his 
own knowledge of the unvarying laws of 
human character. However, he learnt it 
in truth now, from the blush that came 
into Mr. Leader’s face. 

“ Ah,” said the Docter, rising to light a 
candle, “for the sake of humanity I won’t 
believe it yet. You must be tired, my 
dear sir, and longing to get into the 
feathers. Soam I, for that matter. We 
can’t promise you anything like the 
Leadersfort ‘downs,’ for we’re roughing it 


, 








here.’ 

The Folkestone town clock was chiming 
half-past two, when Mr. Leader went 
thoughtfully to his room, thinking perhaps 
of his daughter-in-law’s pale face and 
dejected manner. 
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CHAPTER VII. AT BREAKFAST. 

Tue two girls had already found them- 
selves drawn together. Mary Leader was 
considered cold by her friends, or rather 
acquaintances, and it was hard to get with- 
in that crust of reserve, or shyness, which 
had grown about her. She might have 
met Katey under other circumstances, say 
in London, and would have parted from 
her as from some mere acquaintance. But 
here the crisis had brought them together 
to the fusion of their very hearts; and 
Katey’s naturalness, her open sympathies, 
with that wearing her heart, as the phrase 
runs, upon her sleeve, were irresistible, as 
we have seen. And she had that species 
of coaxing affection, which was not mere 
manner, but based on a genuine good 
will and love for those she knew. Then, 
too, there was her cruel situation, which 
Mary read off at once; all these things to- 
gether made that young lady her firm 
friend on the spot. 

Early in the morning Mr. Leader was 
down, and had taken a walk along the 
beach, in serious trouble of mind as to 
what he was to do, and had returned home 
about nine. The Doctor, never “an early 
bird,” was “still in the flax,” as he would 
have said; and Mr. Leader had the room 
to himself, and the Folkestone Observer, or 
Courant, whatever was the title of the local 
journal, to read, and the gloomy, dull 
bricks of Harbour-street to look out at. 
Suddenly entered Katey, hesitating, her 
gentle face timorous, and a little piteous. 
In a moment she had run up to him in her 
own confiding way, and was at his knees, 
taking his hands in hers. 

“My poor child, don’t do that,” he said ; 
“here, sit down next me. How is our 
patient ?” 

“Oh, but you cannot forgive me—you 
look on me as an enemy who has brought 
you grief and disgrace. But, indeed, it 
was not—rather it was—all, all my fault. 
I have brought all this about, and do not 
wish to excuse myself. And I know I 
deserve to be punished.” 

“ Punished ! who thinks of such a thing ? 
That is—I mean But you see the 
whole business is so awkward—thkat is— 
Mrs. Leader. a 

Poor man! he always came back to that. 
When he felt it difficult to describe nicely 
his predicament, his harassed and worried 
position, that name put everything in the 
most logical and accurate view. Katey 
understood it all quite clearly. : 

“Don’t think of this, or worry your- 
self,” he said, kindly, for he too was be- 











ginning to feel the Katey spell; ‘it will 
come right in some way. Tell me about 
him. Iam afraid you have had your own 
worries and troubles. Sit down beside me, 
and tell me everything.” 

Then Katey accepted this invitation, 
and, sitting down beside her new father, 
began her little story—a story told with 
great and tearful earnestness, natural and 
graphic, but not in the least bearing hardly 
on her husband. He was ill. Oh, and had 
suffered so much, and it was not his fault. 
Mr. Leader might depend on this, she 
would do her duty by Cecil. 

Greatly interested and touched by this 
pleading, Mr. Leader asked what her his- 
tory had been. 

“T wish,” he said, anxiously, “we had 
known you betore all this had happened. 
Then everything would have been smoothed 
away. We only saw you at a distance, 
and Mrs. Leader, you know e 

** Ah! it would have been all the same,” 
said Katey, mournfully; “‘and Peter says 
so. Mrs. Leader never did, never could 
like me. I have injured her in some dread- 
ful, terrible way. She showed me that 
the night of the ball. Now she is going 
to punish me. I should not mind that, 
’deed no, Mr. Leader. Oh! if I could 
but take it all on my own shoulders! But 
is it not hard that he should be so dread- 
fully punished ?” 

“Oh, he has behaved foolishly and dis- 
respectfully to me; but it would be much 
harder, my dear child, if you were to be 
made an innocent victim for his folly. I 
know I like you, and should get quite 
fond of you, my dear child: and it seems 
most absurd and ridiculous to be taking 
up these animosities, especially when the 
thing can’t be mended.” 

In comes Peter now, hilarious, hearty, 
yet not boisterous, busy’ ordering up a 
capital breakfast of fried ham and fish, and 
hot cakes; and whether the guest was 
hungry after his night’s journey, or was 
not accustomed to such provender at his 
own breakfast-table, or whether it struck 
a chord that recalled similar banquets 
in his old barristerial days, Mr. Leader 
made a most hearty breakfast, and after 
it was over was in a capital humour. His 
son, too, he found growing better under 
the Doctor’s prescription. Then he went 
out with Katey to look at such modest 
lions as were accustomed to roar in the 
town; and by this time he had found 
what a close intimacy had sprung up 
between his daughter and Katey. 

Mary came to him, and, with that calm, 
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quiet manner of hers, said: “ What do you 
mean to do about Cecil and Katey ?” 

“Oh, we must take care of them, of 
course.” 

“ Oh, no; we must do much more than 
that. You must stand firm, and help and 
aid them. It is now a duty. This poor 
sick Cecil—and this sacrificed Katey, who 
is an angel on earth.” 

“She is charming,” he said, enthu- 
siastically ; “we shall get on admirably, I 
see.” 

“ Doctor Findlater has told me all 
about them this morning. This illness 
was brought on Cecil by our own cruel 
desertion of him. He gave way to despair 
and was led into these fatal habits. He 
must not be left to himself, or exposed to 
the temptations of distress or poverty. It 
is cruel, heartless, barbarous, and un- 
natural,” she added, growing quite excited. 
“Your son and my brother! And all for 
what? Marrying a dear, sweet creature 
that it should be a blessing for us to have 
in our family. Papa, you must now show 
yourself firm, and act as you are entitled 
to do, as justice and religion requires,. as 
your own self-respect demands, as the head 
of our family !” 

Mr. Leader looked at her with wonder. 
He had never heard her talk in this fashion 
before. “ My dear child!” he exclaimed, 
“of course I must and shall. It is a 
cruelty and ashame. Yes, we shall make 
it all up to them: and Mrs. Leader, when 
she learns how things are x 

“We must not let that stand in the 
way. Papa, you will get them out of this 
place, will you not? He should be in his 
own home at Leadersfort.” 

But Mr. Leader appeared, at the mo- 
ment, to shrink in a sort of alarm from 
this plan. 








A SET OF STUDS. 
I. WHITEWALL. 


Wirx every good feeling for the success 
of that excellent institution, the Scar- 
borough Dispensary, I cannot help wishing 
that its directors had fixed upon any other 
night for the eharitable ball in aid of its 
funds. Knowing that I have to be up 
early, I have retired to rest in reasonable 
time, and now at four a.m. I am roused 
from slumber by the grinding of wheels, 
and by the not too polite remarks which 
the coachmen address to each other in the 
broadest Yorkshire jargon. Very nearly 
off again just then, but roused up by the 
clack of the brake-handle with which all the 





Scarborough flies are furnished; then by the 
sound of light silvery laughter ; then by the 
chorus of a song referring to the personal 
adventures of an eccentric officer, known 
as Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
trolled forth in a somewhat thick and un- 
mistakable Irish accent. This will never 
do! If I do not get to sleep at once I fore- 
see what will happen, I shall be dozing for 
a couple of hours, then drop into a dull 
heavy slumber, omit to wake at the proper 
time, miss the train, and thus lose an 
opportunity which I have been looking for- 
ward to for months—the chance of visiting 
Mr. John Scott, the most celebrated trainer 
of race-horses in England, and of inspecting 
his far-famed establishment at Whitewall. 
So, one more attempt! Successful this time. 
Gradual confusion of ideas—take the train 
—training establishment—Mr. John Scott 
—wha hae wi’ Whitewall bled—off! 

Up in capital time, to find the sun shining, 
and the sea spread out before me like an 
enormous mirror, with no ripple on its sur- 
face save where, far away to the right, the 
waves break with never-ceasing murmur in 
clouds of speckless foam on Filey Brigg. 
Tub, toilette, cup of tea swallowed stand- 
ing, and out on to the cliff. Two men with 
towels in their hands going to bathe, one 
looking as if he did not like it, the other as 
if he could not help it; fat man in a com- 
plete suit of black, with a chimney-pot hat, 
and green gloves (nice costume for seven, 
a.M.!), on a seat reading yesterday’s news- 
paper; thin woman, who has evidently 
stopped too long in the sea, looking very 
blue and crinkly, with two damp wisps of 
hair hanging down her back; panorama of 
people, male and female, dressing them- 
selves at various windows; as I pass, red- 
faced, blear-eyed man, in extreme simplicity 
of night toilette, throws open his window 
with one hand, in the other he holds a 
tumbler of fizzing soda-water, which he 
swallows at a gulp, says “ Ah!” with evi- 
dent relish, pulls the window down again, 
and disappears. That must have been the 
man who chanted the melody about Captain 
Jinks at four this morning. 

Station now, redolent of fish, enormous 
hampers of which fill the luggage train in 
the siding. Men going out shooting, and 
dogs running between your legs, and strain- 
ing their couplings round every possible 
post; men going to business in York or 
Leeds, and coming back in the evening. 
Comic man who has been giving his enter- 
tainment at the Hall of Momus, and is 
nervously anxious about the two big trunks 
containing his wigs, dresses, and properties. 
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These, with a sprinkling of ordinary pas- 
sengers, fill the train, which glides quickly 
out of the station, and does not stop until 
it reaches Malton. 

I am an expected guest, and on the plat- 
form stands, wrapped up in an immense 
Ulster overcoat, Mr. Scott’s alter ego, Mr. 
John Peart, who for more than a quarter of 
a century has been the great trainer’s con- 
fidential friend and right-hand man. He 
has his little four-wheeled trap outside, and 
in a few minutes we are rattling through 
the street of Malton, at the heels of Polly, 
an old grey pony, who has been driven by 
her master for a dozen years, during which 
time she has been, as he said, “never one day 
sick nor sorry.” Yonder stands Whitewall, 
on the brow of a hill, a substantial, pretty 
house, white as its name implies, with a 
row of smaller houses attached to it, all of the 
same colour, with green doors. These are 
the offices or residences of persons belong- 
ing to theestablishment. The large folding 
gates through which you enter the stable- 
yard are in the middle of this row, and the 
whole block of buildings stands by itself, 
looking down upon the suburbs of Norton, 
with the church steeple and tall chimneys of 
Malton in the distance. 

Most people have heard of the heartiness 
of a Yorkshire welcome, of the glories of a 
Yorkshire breakfast, so that I simply place 
on record that each of these were expe- 
rienced by me in the highest degree at 
Whitewall. But I do not think that in 
these days of “interviewing” it will be 
considered in bad taste if I attempt to give 
some personal description of one who is not 
merely a celebrity on account of the suc- 
cess which has attended him in his calling, 
but by reason of the integrity which has 
distinguished him throughout his length- 
ened career, and which proves that a con- 
nexion with the turf does not necessarily 
result in moral turpitude. Mr. Scott might 
stand for a picture of the sporting squire 
of the old school; with his silvery white 
hair, shaven cheeks, neatly folded neck- 
cloth, wide-skirted frock-coat, drab breeches 
and gaiters, he looks the Englishman all 
over, the kind of man whom William 
Farren showed us on the stage, whom 
Wilkie and Webster showed us on canvas, 
but whose generation has passed away, and 
whose like we shall never see again. In 
his seventy-sixth year, he is yet hale and 
hearty, and, with the exception of a slight 
deafness, shows none of the discomforts of 
old age; while in his frank, hearty manner 
there is a touch of genuine courtesy, such 
as might be expected from a man who, for 











upwards of half a century, has been on 
terms of confidential and familiar inter- 
course with such noblemen as those by 
whom the turf used to be supported. 

During breakfast the conversation was 
brisk and interesting, for few are the sub- 
jects on which the domestic circle at White- 
wall is not well informed, and many are the 
celebrities of all kinds by whom the estab- 
lishment has been visited. Actors and 
authors, and lords of high degree, have 
done justice to Mr. Scott’s hospitality, 
while the memory of a visit from Jonn 
Leecu, who made some sketches of what 
he saw, is tenderly cherished. Indepen- 
dent of its human attraction, the house 
must be full of interest to a lover of the 
turf. The walls are hung with portraits of 
racers and jockeys, and with representa- 
tions of celebrated contests; the sideboards 
are covered with splendid gold and silver 
cups, trophies which have been either won 
by horses trained by Mr. Scott, or pre- 
sented to him by their owners ; while the 
equine taste is even exhibited in the enor- 
mous carving-knife and fork, a silver plate 
on the handle of each setting forth that 
they are made of the shank bone of the 
once celebrated stallion, Tramp. 

Whilst breakfast was being discussed, I 
had seen a string of horses, clothed and 
hooded, each ridden by a boy, following 
each other in Indian file past the window ; 
and when the meal was over, I was invited 
by Mr. Peart again to take my seat beside 
him in his trap to be driven to Langton 
Wold, on which the horses are exercised. 
This is a ceremony which Mr. Scott always 
superintends in person. The distance is 
now too far for him to walk, but he is 
driven out there in his brougham, and ob- 
serves his charges from different points of 
vantage. The steep hill leading to the 
wolds made very little difference to Polly, 
who rattled away at a smart pace till we 
reached the top, when we turned through 
a gate on the left, on tothe moorland. The 
training ground was formerly on the right, 
but that portion of the wold has now been 
cultivated, and the training quarter trans- 
ferred to the other side of the road. Lang- 
ton Wold is, as its name imports, an open 
tract of moorland, from which a panoramic 
view of some thirty miles can be obtained. 
On the left the horizon is bound by Mid- 
dleham Moor, also celebrated as a train- 
ing ground for race-horses, between which 
and Langton runs the Hull and Driffield 
Railway. The turf is short, smooth, and 
elastic, and the ground a gentle undulation 
of hill and dale, which is favourably re- 
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garded as calculated to extend the stride | 


and improve the wind of the animals. Ex- 
tending right across the moor is a tan 
gallop, of nearly two miles in length, with 
a circular track at the far end, by con- 
tinuing in which any requisite distance can 
be attained. Making our way to Mr. Scott’s 
brougham, we find him in conversation 
with a man who is mounted on an old 
pony, whose fired legs tell of service done 
in past days. This is Jim Perren, the 
superintendent of the stable department, a 
position of great trust, which he has held 
for years, discharging its duties with the 
strictest fidelity. The string of horses, 
nine or ten in number, was, at a signal 
from Jim Perren to the foremost boy, led 
past the brougham, and each, on passing, 
was pointed out to me under some well- 
known name. Here wasone that had won 
last week at Newmarket, that one ought to 
have won, but was somehow always a dis- 
appointing horse; the third was going to 
Edinburgh next week, and so on. 

“What are these two coming, Jim ?” 
asked Mr. Scott, whose eyesight is not 
certainly dimmed by age, pointing to two 
specks at the extreme end of the tan gallop. 

“ Haricot and Hotchpotch” (I purposely 
give false names), answered Jim, then 
added in explanation to me, “ Two two- 
year olds.” As the horses came thundering 
by at the top of their speed, remarks were 
passed on them by the company. When they 
had died away over the brow of the hill, Jim 
pointed to a single horse coming up the 
gallop, and said to me, “ This is old Tarra- 
diddle, sir. Tardy Tarradiddle, as one of 
the sporting prophets calls him; not but 
what he can go if he likes, and has good 
work in him yet.” 

“ He seems to be coming pretty fast just 
now,” I ventured to remark. 

“Oh, no, sir, he knows his riders well ; 
his regular boy is ill, and this boy that 
is on him cannot get anything like speed 
out of him. 
that pace as soon as ever he passes me.” 
And so he did. 

The horses which had been galloping 
were now taken to the rubbing shed, where 
they are stripped, and scraped with a fine 
wooden scraper, after which they have a dry 
suit of clothes put on them, and are walked 
quietly home, while we follow Mr. Scott's 
brougham to that part of the ground where 
a dozen yearlings, which had only arrived 


two days before, were undergoing their first | 


lesson. For the information of the un- 
initiated, I may state that a yearling isa 
foal born in the preceding year, as all 
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race-horses, no matter in what month they 
|may be born, date their age from the Ist 
of January. These yearlings are being 
“lounged,’ as it is called, each having a 
steady boy in attendance on him, whose duty 
is to accommodate himself to the temper 
of the animal, and give the lounging reins 
full play, while preserving an adequate 
control over his pupil. There were some 
splendid-looking creatures amongst them, 
and Mr. Scott was pleased to compliment 
me on my selection of a roan colt, and a 
bay filly, as showing more penetration 
and knowledge of horseflesh than he could 
have given so unprofessional a person 
credit for. 

After half an hour’s contemplation of 
the tuition of the yearlings, Mr. Scott gave 
orders for a retreat homewards, and Mr. 
Peart and I rattled off in the chaise to see 
the brood mares and foals at Mr. [’Anson’s 
farm, where, as I understood, amongst 
several other celebrated race-horses, were to 
be found Caller Ou and Borealis, noted 
names in the Turf Calendar. The groom 
who received us, and who has been for 
| many years in Mr. l’Anson’s employ, led 
the way to the paddock, at the extremity 
of which we saw two horses feeding. He 
called aloud with a kind of invitation cry, 
and they both came towards us. When the 
foremost of them, a common-looking, dark- 
brown mare, her coat covered with the traces 
of the mud in which she had been rolling, 
her long unkempt tail switching carelessly 
about her, came into close proximity, I could 
scarcely believe that this was Caller Ou, 
the mare who some nine years previously 
had won the Leger, while the Yorkshire 
tykes rent the air witl 
their applauding shouts. In all my expe- 
rience, | had never scen such an example 
of played-out greatness. 

On our return to Whitewall we refreshed 
ourselves with some excellent sherry, and 
the horses’ toilettes being then complete, I 
was invited to walk round the stables under 
Jim Perren’s superintendence. The first 
thing thai strikes one is, that on each door 
are one or two portraits of racers, previous 
occupants of the stables, painted on a metal 
plate, and framed by a thin little shoe, or 
“dancing pump,” as it is called, in which 
the horses run, a record his or her 
performances being appended underneath. 
The boxes themselves are models of neat- 
ness and order; at each horse’s head stands 
the boy who attends to him, between whom 
and the animal there generally exists an 
extraordinary amount of mutual attach- 
| ment, while the animals themselves were all 
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in the highest state of perfection, their skins 
as smooth as satin, and every muscle almost 
distinctly perceptible. I had a cockney idea 
that race-horses were generally bad tem- 
pered, and objected to what they called 
being “taken notice of,’ but from my ex- 
perience of Mr. Scott’s stable, I am inclined 
to believe that this is a mistaken idea, and 
the thorough-breds at Whitewall certainly 
permitted as great an amount of familiarity 
as most ordinary hacks of my acquaintance. 
One magnificent animal, standing over six- 
teen hands high, splendid in his girth and 
muscle, stood in his loose-box (the sides of 
which, padded some four feet high, gave 
me an odd reminiscence of a visit which I 
had paid not long ago to Colney Hatch), 
and seemed to understand and glory in the 
encomiastic remarks which I and those 
with me showered upon him. On the top 
of a corn-bin in a corner of the box lay 
a perfectly beautiful French cat, and I un- 
derstood that the horse is never happier 
than when his feline companion is nestled 
on his back or gambolling around him. 

If the Whitewall establishment were 
taken up bodily by one of our old friends 
the genii of the Arabian Nights, and set 
down in the interior of Africa, no one con- 
nected with it would have the least occa- 
sion to complain. For it is complete in 
itself; there is a brewhouse, a bakehouse, 
a ham and bacon room, with enormous 
flitches, making your mouth water, pen- 
dent from the ceiling, a blacksmith’s forge, 
a carpenter’s shop, a series of out-houses 
for carts, and of stabling for cart-horses, the 
different agricultural departments of the 
farm, and a mess-room and sleeping apart- 
ments for the boys. Only if this deporta- 
tion to Africa were to take place, England 
would miss what she could ill afford, the 
presence in her midst of one of her most 
characteristic inmates, an honest, cheery, 
bright British yeoman, one of a race which 
is very nearly extinct, but whose memory 
should be handed down amongst us as 


ODD PICTURES. 

REGULAR artists, men of veritable ability 
and recognised position, do not depart much 
from a certain conventional routine in the 
choice of substances to work upon, and 
materials to work with. They study 
laboriously, obtain a mastery over the 
technicalities of their profession, and keep 
each one pretty steadily in his own path. 





The painter applies his colours mostly on 
canvas, panel, dry plaster, fresco plaster, and 
drawing-paper ; the sculptor has chiefly to 
do with one kind of stone (marble) and 
one kind of metal (bronze). And no doubt 
there is reason for this limitation, when 
the chief attraction is the creative genius 
of the artist rather than the quality of the 
substances he employs. 

Yet there are odd pictures produced now 
and then, and sometimes with very con- 
siderable effect. Take marble, stone, enamel, 
and glass, as instances ; when tiny cubes of 
these substances, coloured to the proper 
tints, are laid in juxtaposition, in accord- 
ance with a device drawn on a cartoon or 
pattern, a mosaic picture results. Every 
one knows what these mosaics look like; 
for examples are to be seen at some of our 
public exhibitions, and ina few of our large 
buildings. If examined too closely, the 
patchwork structure becomes apparent, see- 
ing that there cannot be such a definite 
shading and gradation of tints in this work 
as in painting; but, viewed from a proper 
distance, a well-executed mosaic may form 
a very good picture, while the colours are 
almost imperishable. A black-and-white 
marble pavement may become a mosaic 
picture on a large scale, if an artistic device 
instead of a mere geometric pattern be 
chosen; and that terra-cotta tiles may 
form a mosaic picture we have ample evi- 
dence in the numerous Roman pavements 
brought to light from time to time in the 
older parts of the City. 

Some years ago a Frenchman introduced 
thin slabs of marble as substitutes for 
ivory tablets in miniature painting. The 
slabs were cut from a block of fine-grained 
marble, ground with fine sand to remove 
the saw-marks, and polished with whet- 
stone or calcined bone. If cut too thin to 
possess the requisite strength, they were 
backed up with thin wood or cardboard. 
Miniature painters’ colours were used, as 
for painting on ivory, with the addition 
of certain other ingredients according to 
the fineness or coarseness of the grain of 
the marble. The advantages claimed for 
marble over ivory were these: that marble 
becomes less quickly tinged or tarnished 
with yellow; that the light tints are less 
likely to be affected by differences in the 
degree of whiteness underneath; that 
marbie can be obtained in slabs of larger 
size than ivory; that marble is not subject 
to the peeling or scaling which sometimes 
affects ivory in hot weather; that it does 
not suffer so much from dew and damp in 
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wet weather; and that it is more easily 
mended when broken. Miniature painting, 
however, has been so much driven out of 
fashion by photography, that we fancy 
these marble substitutes for ivory tablets 
have not had a very brilliant success. 

Pictures are sometimes produced, not 
by painting on marble, but by engraving 
on it. A coating of aquatint varnish being 
given to the prepared surface of a marble 
slab, a design is sketched, the engraver’s 
needle removes the varnish from the lines 
of the device, a strong acid solution is poured 
on, and in a short time the marble is cor- 
roded to a certain depth in all the parts 
left bare of varnish. When the acid and 
varnish are removed, and the marble 
polished, the device appears in intaglio, or 
sunken. If the graver be so managed as 
to remove the varnish from the parts which 
do not form the device, theh the engraving 
appears in relievo, or raised. 

The name of neozographie has been giver 
to a mode of producing marble pictures, 
which are both engraved and painted. 
And a curious mode it is. A piece of 
blackened paper being laid on the prepared 
slab, the device is drawn on the paper with 
a hard point, which transfers black lines 
from the underside of the paper to the 
marble. Fluid wax is applied to those 
parts of the marble which are to be pro- 
tected, acid is poured on, and corrosion is 
allowed to go on to a certain extent at all 
the points not protected by the varnish. 
Paint is applied to all the cavities by means 
of camel-hair pencils in such selected tints 
as suit the picture. The marble is then 
abundantly coated with varnish, layer after 
layer, with many intermediate polishings, 
until the cavities are all filled up to the 
general level. The surface is rubbed with 
soft pads until the marble presents the ap- 
pearance of a coloured picture with a glossy, 
glassy covering. By a little cunning, a 
modicum of gold or silver may be thrown in 
with the colours, here and there, to heighten 
a specially intended effect. 

Wooden pictures are not unknown in the 
world of semi-art, that is, devices produced 
by combining pieces of wood of various 
patterns, colours, and convolutions of grain. 
True, such devices are rarely pictures in 
the usual meaning of that term; they are 
more usually geometrical or scroll-work 
designs, with which the eye and hand of 
the artist have not had much todo One 
kind is called Buhl, or Boule work, from 
the name of the German artist who first 
introduced it. He was a cabinet-maker in 





the days of Louis the Fourteenth, and was 
instrumental in bringing into use a kind of 
decorative furniture, or furniture decora- 
tion, which has been more or less in favour 
ever since. It was not usually, in his work, 
actual wood that formed the surface ; more 
frequently it was brass, silver, or some 
other metal inlaid in tortcise-shell, on a 
wood backing. The mode of procedure 
was curious. A layer, say, of brass, and a 
layer of tortoise-shell, cach as thin as veneer, 
were glued on opposite surfaces of a piece 
of paper; another piece of paper was glued 
outside, a pattern or device was drawn on 
the outside paper, and all the lines of the 
device were cut through and through with 
a finesaw. A little moistening removed 
the papers, and separated the inlay. What 
followed? Two patterns could be pro- 
duced out of the two veneers: a brass 
inlay in tortoise-shell, and a tortoise-shell 
inlay in brass. The inlays, thus fabricated, 
were applied as veneers to the surface of a 
cabinet or other article of furniture. Old 
cabinets, thus adorned by Buhl and his 
contemporaries, are now eagerly bought up 
at high prices by art collectors. 

Another cabinet-maker of the same 
period, Reisner, varied the form of his pro- 
ductions by employing two kinds of wood 
instead of brass and tortoise-shell: usually 
selecting tulip wood and some darker 
variety. This was called Reisner work; 
like real Buhl work, it now commands 
high prices. It is evident that, the principle 
once being clearly understood, its applica- 
tion may be almost infinitely varied, accord- 
ing to the choice of materials, whether 
tortoise-shell, ivory, mother-of-pearl, ebony, 
fancy woods, gold, silver, brass, copper, or 
what not. Cheap imitations of Buhl work 
are now produced by cutting out the veneer 
patterns with a stamping press, instead of 
by the slower aid of a saw. Other cheap 
imitations are made in the papier-maché 
workshops of Birmingham; fanciful pat- 
terns in brass, stamped out, are fastened 
down upon papier-maché, and the inter- 
stices of the device gradually filled up with 
successive coatings of black japan varnish. 
As to the devices that may be cut out with a 
fine saw, the fretwork of a pianoforte fur- 
nishes a very good example; although it is 
not often that the workman attempts any- 
thing of a pictorial character therein. The 
Egyptians are credited with the production 
of a peculiar kind of inlaid picture. A device 
is drawn on the smooth surface of a block 
or tablet of some choice wood; the wood is 
cut down, in the lines of the device, to a 
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small depth; into the grooves thus formed 
an amalgam of mercury and tin is intro- 
duced ; and this amalgam forms a brilliant 
silvery-looking device on a dark ground. 
Somewhat analogous to this is the niello, so 
much practised by the Italians many cen- 
turies ago. A design was etched with a 
graver on a plate of gold, silver, or copper ; 
the lines thus incised were filled in with 
niello, a composition of mercury, silver, 
lead, and sulphur, melted into the cavities 
by means of heat. The plate, after cleans- 
ing, polishing, and burnishing, presented 
an appearance something like that of a 
pen-and-ink drawing on a metallic ground. 
Some of the Italian goldsmiths produced 
very beautiful works of art in this way, 
pictures, whether so called or not. Charm- 
ing specimens of the art may be seen in the 
British Museum. 

Shall marquetry and parquetry be called 
pictures? Not exactly; and yet, if the 
pieces were very small, the result would bea 
kind of wood mosaic. In marquetry, birds, 
flowers, scrolls, and devices in great variety 


are produced by inlaying small pieces of 


wood of different colours, or different direc- 
tions of grain. Even portraits have been thus 
developed. In the last century, when this 
art was much practised, the different kinds 
of wood were sometimes used in their proper 
colours, while at other times the same kind 
was stained in two or more tints. In par- 
quetry, now much used in halls and large 
rooms, the pieces are larger, because they 


are not intended to be so near the eye. If 


wood of two or more different colours be 
used, a device may easily be made to de- 
velop itself; if only one kind, such as oak, 
the pattern depends on placing the grain 
of some of the pieces in a different direc- 
tion from that of others. When well 
managed, the effect is graceful without 
being staring or obtrusive. Sometimes 
parquetry is a mere veneer on a solid back- 
ing; but in the best kind the pieces, about 
an inch thick, combine to form the solid 
floor itself. 

What shall we say of the little trinkets 
with which visitors to Tunbridge Wells 
are tempted? The minute fragments of 
variously-coloured wood do certainly some- 
times aspire to the pictorial dignity; but 
more usually they are prudently limited to 
fanciful devices of various kinds. The 
same may be said of the ingenious Scotch 
boxes made at Mauchline and Laurence- 
kirk. The closeness of the hinge in these 
boxes is a marvel. The box is scooped 
out of a solid block of sycamore or plane- 
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wood; the cover is fashioned out of another 
piece ; and each retains its own half of the 
wooden hinge, so closely fitting together 
that scarcely a line of junction can be seen. 
The tartan, or pictorial device, we need not 
say much about, as it is painted or printed 
on the surface of the wood, not produced 
by inlaying. 

Mr. Straker’s wood pictures attracted a 
good deal of attention some years ago. 
His method depended on two facts—the 
tendency which woody fibres have to swell 
when wetted, and to shrink again when 
drying; and their tendency, when pressed 
down dry, to rise to their former level per- 
manently when wetted. A design of any 
kind is sketched on a panel of wood. A 
blunt steel tool or die is worked heavily 
but carefully along all the lines of the 
device, pressing the surface down into hol- 
lows, but without breaking the grain. The 
surface of the panel is then planed away, 
down to the level of the depressed portions ; 
after which, the panel being steeped in 
water, the parts which had been hardened 
and depressed by the tool will swell up to 
their former level, which they will retain 
when dry. There is thus produced a veri- 
table picture in relief. It may be that only 
a rough outline of the design is produced 
in this way, and that the delicate tools of 
the wood-carver are afterwards used to de- 
velop the minute details. 

The curious productions known as poker- 
pictures, or poker-drawings, have neither 
paint nor inlay, neither pressing nor cut- 
ting. They are nothing but panels of wood 
in which dark shadings have been produced 
by the application of red-hot tools. Many 
schoolrooms, many country mansions, and 
some churches, are in possession of speci- 
mens of this kind of art. A Study of a 
Female head, a Tiger killing Deer, the Temp- 
tation of Christ, Cornelius sending for St. 
Peter, the Saviour bearing the Cross, the 
Good Samaritan, the Head of a Rabbi, 
Oliver Cromwell—these are among the 
subjects of such pictures known to have 
been produced in this eccentric department 
of art. Connoisseurs of poker-pictures 
talk about Smith of Skipton, Cranch of 
Axminster, Thompson of Wilts, and Collis 
of Ireland, as artists of some note. About 
the beginning of the present century, there 
was an exhibition of poker-pictures in Lon- 
don, comprising fifty-three specimens by a 
Mrs. Nelson, and thirteen by Miss Nelson. 
The pictures were, without any high-flown 
words, described as having been “ done on 
wood with hot pokers ,” and they were to 
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be seen “at the farrier’s adjoining the 
Lyceum, in the Strand.” Cranch is said to 
have first tried his hand in this humble de- 
partment while standing before an oaken 
chimney-piece ; he took a red-hot poker out 
of the fire, and scorched a rather bold and 
effective design on the oaken panels. A good 
Smith, we are told, will fetch a tolerable 
price among the poker-admirers, in imita- 
tion of collectors’ prices in other and higher 
walks of art. 
any heated bar of iron; but in the best 
specimens tools of various shapes are used, 
to make some of the scorched lines narrower 
and finer than others : the artist having, lite- 
rally, many irons in the fire at once. The 
actual lines of the device are first pencilled 
or drawn; the scorching is to produce the 
shadows, the lighter tints being the result 
of holding the red-hot iron very close to 
the wood, but not quite touching. If the 
panel have any strongly marked lines, 
fibres, knots, eyes, curls, or other diversities 
of grain, the artist sometimes avails him- 
self of these to produce pictorial effect, 
scorching around or near them according 
to circumstances. In one instance a knot 
in the wood was made to represent the 
eye in a portrait, by a few judicious 
touches of the scorching-iron; while in 
another case curled lines or grain-marks 
were made available to represent the 
furrows in an old man’s cheek. The 
artist, in fact, studies his panel, or should 
do so. 

Among the curiosities of this subject must 
be included pictures made of straw. How 
far patience is exercised in this direction at 
present, we do not know; but in the last 
century, the inmates of some of the French 
monasteries employed a portion of their 
time in such labours. The process was by 
no means a simple one. ‘First, a selection 
was made of the whitest, thinnest, longest, 
largest-barrel straws. They were severed 
above and below all the knots; the knots, 
membranes, and smaller parts of the straw 
were removed ; and the rest were retained 
for use, in the form of thin, smooth, un- 
spotted cylinders of straw, sometimes six 
or eight inches long. The straws were 
damped, and split open by means of a 
slender wooden spindle, which was inserted 
at one end, and dexterously run along to 
the other, making a straight rent through- 
out; the brisk application of a burnisher 
flattened out each piece. Sometimes, to 
expedite their labour, the workers used a 
kind of small flatting-mill, which first split 
the straw and then opened it out flat. The 


The scorching is effected by | 
| the sheets were cut up into very narrow 
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split and opened straws were dyed of 
various colours, and were then pasted side 
by side on small sheets of thin paper, form- 
ing veritable sheets of straw, so accurately 
cut and adjusted that the lines of junction 
could scarcely be seen. All the straws on 
one sheet were exactly of the same colour 
and tint. These, then, were the materials 
with which the artist worked; and the 
mode of working depended on the kind of 
effect desired to be produced. Sometimes 


strips, and made into striped patterns, by al- 
ternating the colours ; sometimes the artists 
in straw would make diagonal patterns, 
and sometimes check patterns by crossing 
the strips, or diversified patterns by alter- 
nating broad with narrow strips. <A 
favourite but very tedious process was that 
of making real straw mosaic. Several 
sheets, of different colours, were placed one 
on another, and cut completely through 
with a delicate apparatus, in accordance 
with some particular device; and then 
ensued the slow work of pasting the tiny 
bits side by side on paper, in the proper 
arrangements of colour. Occasionally the 
pictures or devices so produced were em- 
bossed in relief, by being stamped between 
a die of horn and a counterdie of thick 
pasteboard: all the raised and depressed 
parts of the device corresponding in a 


proper way with the different colours of 


the picture. And sometimes the artist 
went so far as to engrave or chase the 
straw, or even to work it up into a kind 
of cameo. 

Wool pictures, veritably such, are made 
by some of the rug weavers in the North. 
Variously-coloured threads of wool or 
worsted are so placed in juxtaposition that 
their loose ends form a kind of plush or 
velvet picture, which may rep-zesent a 
portrait or any other design. The appa- 
ratus for effecting this is, however, very 
complex. 

There is a kind of double-faced equivocal 
picture often in favour, intended to please 
through the medium of surprise. Look at 
it frontwise, and it presents the face of a 
beautiful girl; look at it obliquely from one 
side, and a wrinkled old hag is the portrait 
before you. There are many ways of doing 
this. On one plan a kind of venetian-blind 
is made, with the parallel pieces meeting, 
but not overlapping; one picture is painted 
on the front, another on the back; a series 
of cords give a sudden half-revolution to 
all the strips, making one picture follow 
the other with surprising quickness, An- 
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other plan, much adopted in Paris, is to 
pass a sheet of paper or pasteboard through 
a pair of rollers grooved on their contact 
surfaces; the grooves impart to the paper 
a kind of goffering, or parallel series of 
ridge and furrow. The artist paints a 
picture on the right-hand slopes of all these 
ridges, and a wholly different picture on 
the left-hand slopes. When seen in front 
the whole affair is an unmeaning blur, 
but when seen sideways two pictures ap- 
pear, according as the spectator is on the 
right or the left. Still more in favour are 
the triplicate, or three-faced pictures. A 
kind of grille or portcullis of pasteboard is 
placed in front of a sheet of paper; one 
picture is painted on the paper, another on 
the right-hand surfaces of the bars of the 
grille, and another on the left. Hence, 
varying your point of view, you sce all 
three pictures in succession. In one ex- 
ample of this kind, Napoleon, Wellington, 
and Blucher constitute the triad; in an- 
other, Napoleon as cadet, Napoleon as first 
consul, and Napoleon as emperor; in an- 
other, Faith, Hope, and Charity; in an- 
other (an inscription at a tavern), Gin, 
Brandy, and Rum ; in another, the names of 
the three partners in an ale brewery. One 
very curious puzzle-picture, when viewed 
in the ordinary way, is an utterly incom- 
prehensible jumble of lines and forms, but 
when a polished cylindrical reflector is 
placed at a particular point the reflected 
image becomes a perfect picture. This is 
a well-known result of optical laws, and 


‘has been worked out in many remarkable 


ways by our Brewsters and Wheatstones. 





THE WORST OF IT. 


Tar is the worst of it. Passion has passed, 

Sorrow has sobbed itself out ; 

Our hearts have grown tired of hoping, at last, 

Our spirits are weary of doubt. 

With a slow self-contempt, with a sorry surprise, 

We look on our dream as it is : 

The joy of our souls: the delight of our eyes ; 

A poor ghastly relic like this! 

The substance is gone, but the shadow remains 

To haunt and bewilder us yet : 

We have cancelled our bond, we have broken our 
chains, 

But, dear, shall we ever forget ? 


Will our eyes ever meet, will our hands ever touch, 
Nor we two remember the thrill 

That once had meant for us so much, oh so much, 
That we sigh for the want of it still ? 

The tone of the voice and the turn of the speech 
Have a separate language for us; 

We two, who have learnt all that love has to teach, 
Have lore that must cling to us thus. 

With proud heads averted, with cold hands apart, 
We pass the old haunts where we met; 

But the spell they have woven lies deep in each heart, 
I think we shall never forget ! 





And so I’m afraid, dear, that just for the sake 

Of the sweet dream whose glory has ceased, 

I’ve forgiven the wrong, I’ve forgotten the ache ; 

I fain would keep kindness at least. 

We two, in whose path such strange hazards have 
crossed, 

Might ask from our lives this amends, 

By all we have won, and by all we have lost, 

To turn from the ruin as friends. 

And that is the worst of it, I am afraid: 

Time never remits us a debt ; 

The Nemesis stalks where the folly is laid: 

We may hate what we cannot forget! 





FAMOUS CAPITULATIONS. 





THERE are moments in the first full flush 
and vigour of youth when sorrow seems 
to us buta dream, and death an impos- 
sibility. A year or two later, in a first 
illness or a first trouble, looking back from 
a sick-bed, or from the edge of some great 
abyss of misfortune, at the past golden 
period of victorious youth and hope, the 
stricken man sighs and wonders at the 
change that has come upon him. An 
equal revulsion of feeling must accom- 
pany the capitulation of a great army. 
Yesterday the soldiers were shouting in 
barrack gateways, polishing brass, grinding 
steel, piling powder waggons, admiring new 
cannon, counting cartridges, shaking out 
flags, gaily adjusting plumes and epaulettes. 
An ocean of bayonets ! one hundred thousand 
brave hearts! who can turn their course ? 
who can bar their way? Fire and steel are 
powerless before them, and cannon-shots 
are as autumn raindrops. Multiply a wild 
bull, a lion, or a tiger by one hundred 
thousand, and you have even then but a 
faint approximation to the rush, the leap, 
the force of such an army. Yet modern 
war is but a mathematical problem after 
all. Drive your army swift as an arrow 
along the base of a given triangle while 
your opponent is blundering up one side 
and down the other to get at you, and you 
will pass your sword through his heart 
before he even sees it glitter. War is the 
same chess game now that it was in the 
time of that great master player, the first 
Napoleon. There is the board—there are 
the equal ranks of pieces—the knights leap, 
the bishops sidle, the castles sweep the 
line, the pawns move timidly—the game 
appears equal. Suddenly the Philidor—the 
Morphy—moves a piece, and the enemy is 
at once paralysed. There is a dead-lock, 
his army becomes entangled in a deadly 
defile, his queen falls by her husband’s very 
side. Another move. The king is checked. 
The monarch and all his army are cooped 
in a corner, and in deadly danger. A feeble 
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move more, and he moves not again. That 
position of things in chess is called check- 
mate; in war, capitulation. 

And what a capitulation that of Mac- 
Mahon’s army at Sedan, on the 2nd of 
September last! On that day, so fatal tc 
France, after that defeat, worse than ten 
Pavias and six Waterloos, there were sur- 
rendered to the Prussian invaders eighty- 
three thousand French rank and file, five 
hundred and fifty cannon, and ten thou- 
sand horses. It was a defeat worse than 
Canme, and as overwhelming as that of 
Granicus. Since Pavia no French monarch 
had ever been taken in siege or battle. No 
modern European nation has ever received 
so crushing a blow. 

It is only by analysis and _ historical 
comparison that it is possible fully to ap- 
preciate the immense importance of this 
event. 

The great capitulations recorded in his- 
tory have generally preceded the break- 
up and humiliation of some once great, 
but then effete or exhausted nation; but 
occasionally, as in the case of the Caudine 
Forks, they have aroused all the energy of 
the defeated nation, and have been followed 
by swift and complete revenge. The disaster 
of the Caudine Forks was one of those 
early misfortunes (321 B.c.) which turned 
the Romans to steel, and made them the 
invincible conquerors they soon after be- 
came. Their foes, the Samnites, were a war- 
like people, the Kabyles of Italy, who, living 
in natural fortresses on the higher Appe- 
nines to the north of Naples, hoarded their 
corn and wine among their beech woods 
and ravines, despising the feebler folk of 
Latium and Campania, who had bent before 
the eagles of the children of Romulus. 
The second Samnite war, according to 
Niebuhr and Arnold, broke out almost im- 
mediately before the death of Alexander 
the Great, who, in subduing the great de- 
cayed empire of Persia, was but acting as 
pioneer to the obscure nation of whom he 
had probably hardly heard even the name. 
In their fifth campaign the Romans, deter- 
mined to subdue all neighbouring nations, 
invaded Samnium from the Campanian or 
south side of the Appenines. To draw the 
Romans into the dangerous defiles that 
lead from the plain of Naples to Benevento 
and the high valleys of the Appenines, 
Caius Pontius of Telesia, the Samnite 
general, spread a report that his army had 
marched into Apulia. The Romans at once 
drove straight at the mountain passes. At 
Caudium, a gorge (according to Niebuhr) 





between Ariezzo and Arpaia, through 
which runs the present road from Naples 
to Benevento, the consuls’ four legions and 
a force of auxiliaries (probably), at least 
seventeen thousand men, when all told, 
found themselves hemmed in. The Samnites 
had surrounded them, they were in a trap 
from which there was no escape. Every 
path on the hill was blocked and guarded ; 
the Samnites repelled the desperate mad- 
dened rushes of the first despair, then waited 
for famine to do its work. The Romans, after 
many hopeless fights and great butchery, 
laid down their swords, gave up six hun- 
dred young Roman knights as hostages, 
and agreed to surrender every foot of 
Samuite territory. The captive Romans 
said: 

* Put us to the sword at once, sell us as 
slaves, or keep us as prisoners till we are 
ransomed, but save our bodies, whether 
living or dead, from all unworthy in- 
sults.” 

The Samnite general, a man not with- 
out Greek culture, having, indeed, it is 
said, known Plato, was generous. He re- 
quired only that the Roman army should, 
according to the usual Roman custom, pass 
under the yoke. Through a gateway of 
spears the downcast Romans had to walk, 
each man naked all but his kilt. Kven the 
consuls were stripped of their paludamenta, 
or war cloaks. In all else Pontius the Sam- 
nite proved chivalrous and generous; he 
ordered waggons for the sick and wounded, 
and gave the dejected soldiers bread enough 
to last them till they came within sight of 
Rome. 

The released men stole into the discom- 
fited city at nightfall, and would neither 
speak nor be comforted. The great-hearted, 
proud people were deeply wounded at their 
disgrace ; all citizens put on mourning, the 
knights and senators took off their golden 
rings, stripped their togas of the purple 
borders which marked their rank, and 
all festivals and ceremonies were sus- 
pended till they could be held in a year of 
better omen. But the proud, pugnacious 
Romans lost no time in trying to win back 
their tarnished honour. They sent back 
the released men stripped and bound, and 
marched an army into Apulia. In the 
third Samnite war the stubborn enemy 
of fiery Rome was for ever subdued, and 
in 464 B.c. (after nine campaigns) the 
rugged Samnites became at last depen- 
dent allies of that growing power, for- 
tressed on the Seven Proud Hills above 
the Tiber. 
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Our next capitulations must be selected 
from history nearer to us, and therefore 
more interesting than that of Rome. The 
humiliation in the cases we now cite may 
have been slighter, but then it was our fore- 
fathers’ humiliation, and the dates render 
them more useful as points of comparison 
with the recent overwhelming disaster at 
Sedan. Let us take an instance from the 
war with America, which gave the United 
States their independence: a war which 
never throve in our hands. Our generals 
were stiff, formal martinets, who, disdain- 
ing the Yankee sharpshooters, and unwil- 
ling or unable to adapt themselves to the 
mode of warfare required in a new country, 
entangled their armies in pathless forests, 
and placed their regiments where they were 
butchered without the power even of taking 
a dying revenge. Burgoyne was a leader 
of this sort. He arrived at Quebec with 
seven thousand one hundred and seventy- 
three English and German soldiers in May, 
1777. Investing Ticonderoga, he threw a 
bridge of boats over the Hudson, and en- 
camped on the heights of Saratoga. He 
was soon attacked there by Gates, the 
American general, who obtained consider- 
able advantage over him in two actions 
near Stillwater. Burgoyne soon found 
himself with little more than five thousand 
men, no forage for his dying horses, and 
food running short. His Indian allies 
deserted him, no diversion was made in his 
favour from New York. At last, com- 
pletely hemmed in and unable to break 
away, the outwitted general and his three 
thousand five hundred men laid down their 
arms. This victory gave the colonists the 
first real hope of final independence. 

Nor was this to be the only disgrace of 
England during the ill-omened war. In 
1781 Lord Cornwallis, to revenge the defeat 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton by General 
Morgan at the battle of the Cowpens, 
drove Morgan out of North Carolina, and 
defeated General Greene at Guilford. But 
in the mean time the French and Americans 
were converging on Virginia. Seeing an 
opening, Washington promptly abandoned 
his intended attack on New York, and bore 
down on the English general. He found 
Cornwallis in an embarrassed position at 
Yorktown, on the banks of the York river, 
with seven hundred of his men on the op- 
posite shore. Yorktown was instantly in- 
vested, batteries opened, and two English 
redoubts carried. Cornwallis planned a bold 
escape by crossing to the opposite point, 
mounting his infantry on cavalry horses, 





cutting his way through the French be- 
siegers, and breaking through to Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Jersey, to join the Eng- 
lish in New York. But the plan did not 
work, and on October the 19th, 1781, he 
surrendered, with seven thousand and 
seventy-three men, together with his mili- 
tary chest and several ships of war. 

But when we come to the wars of Na- 
poleon, we meet with capitulations of much 
greater magnitude. Here was a great 
player, indeed, and though the chess-board 
was not so large, the checkmates were more 
sudden, and were more tremendous in their 
results. The first Italian campaign of Na- 
poleon (1796) was a brilliant sequence of 
victories. From Monte-Notte to Lodi, from 
Rovere to Rivoli, from Rivoli to Arcola, the 
French carried all before them, and ended in 
cooping the bafiled Wurmser and his army 
within the walls of Mantua. Nine thousand 
of the Austrian garrison were soon down 
with marsh fever, and already nearly all the 
cavalry horses had been killed and salted 
for food. 

After a brave and sullen defence, Wurm- 
ser, with no prospect of relief, and with 
only three days’ more provisions, surren- 
dered on honourable and generous terms, 
as Napoleon was eager to march on Rome 
and Venice. Bonaparte refused to be per- 
sonally present when the brave old soldier 
surrendered his sword, and his twenty thou- 
sand men laid down their muskets. In 
that six months’ siege the Germans are 
said to have lost by disease and in sallies 
twenty-seven thousand men. 

But at Ulm, in 1805, Napoleon had a 
still greater triumph. The French had 
advanced to reconquer Bavaria from the 
Austrians under Mack ; who, with a Ty- 
rolese, Dalmatian, and Italian army, took 
the fieldagainst them. Mack, deserted by 
the Archduke Ferdinand, presently found 
himself with thirty thousand men shut 
up in Ulm. In vain he waited for the 
arrival of Russian succour, or for the 
Archduke Charles to shake off Massenna, 
who was hanging on hishaunches. After a 
short interval of frustrated hope, Mack sur- 
rendered with his twenty-seven thousand 
men. Napoleon stood by a watch-fire on 
a hillock at the foot of the Michaelsberg, as 
the Austrian soldiers filed out between the 
French infantry and cavalry. The Austrians 
it is said, flung down their arms with irre- 
strainable anger. 

Great checkmates were those of Ulm 
and Mantua, but, after all, were they to be 
compared to that which so lately ended at 
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How well I recal at this moment my 
first visit to the “ Royal Property”—to the 
Vauxhall of 1837! It was on the occasion 
of a grand juvenile fete, and as though 
there could be no pleasure without pain, 
my tribulation commenced very early in 
the day. Ié began with such a washing as 
never was known, and a combat 4 outrance 
with a stern and determined person, named 
Betsy, who, in the struggle for mastery, 
filled my eyes and nose with, as it now ap- 
pears to me, an entire cake of soap. Then 
followed the torment of curling - irons, 
wielded by a ferocious hairdresser, who 
twisted, twirled, and scorched my locks till 
the tears ran down my cheeks. Then came 
the mysteries of a toilet, principally, as it 
seemed, made up of needles and thread, 
pins and bows, drattings from Betsy, and 
prickings to me. After which came the 
passing in review in the drawing-room, and 
the long stately sitting under orders not to 
move and rumple myself. Ah! how I 
envied the children, whom I could see from 
my perch, romping carelessly in the next 
garden, inundating their pinafores from 
a watering-can, and delightfully messing 
about in an off-hand and reckless manner. 
What had I done that I should be sub- 
jected to the despotism of silk and velvet ? 
What was Vauxhall to me that I should 
be doomed to an ordeal of ablutions, hair- 
dressers, and dressmakers, and, after escap- 
ing from the various tormenting hands, 
to the much greater ordeal of keeping 
myself nice? At length I was released 
from one thraldom only to exchange it for 
another, that of sitting perfectly rigid in the 
carriage that whirled me away to the mys- 
terious place for which all this preparation 
had been made. We stop, I am lifted out 
by a linkman, whose offensive familiarity I 
am inclined to resent with a kick—yes, I 
did kick him as though by accident, and 
with that kick threw off some of my 
bottled-up indignation. We pass through 
a dark portal, and—oh my! I am in fairy 
land, my breath comes in quick sobs, and 
I cling tightly to the hand that leads me. 
A slim gentleman, all in black, with a frill 
at his breast like a pouter pigeon, ruffles 
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pee pS at ops, Oe al ; : 
on his wrists, and a erush hat beneath his 


arm, bows elegantly to the lady to whose 


Yes, he actually pats me on the head, reck- 
less of my curls, this noble and stately 
personage, who can be nothing less than 
one of the lord chamberlains I have been 
told about in Cinderella and such like tales. 
(I afterwards grew up to know him as 
Mr. Simpson, the famous master of the 
ceremonies.) On we sweep through a 
succession of luminous grottoes all be- 
spangled with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and sapphires. Surely this must be the 
wonderful cave that my nurse has described 
to me—the cave in which Aladdin found 
himself, and I tremblingly await the ap- 
pearance of the genii. Out we come on to 
an open space, in the midst of which is a 
magnificent palace, all ablaze with jewels, 
and on the balcony stand the king and 
queen, singing beautifully, though it seems 
to me they do no treat each other with 
proper respect, for as we approach, his ma- 


jesty, addressing the partner of his throne, 


trills out the question : 

Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins, how do you do, how 
do you do? 

To which her majesty replies in a rather 

insulting manner : 

None the better, Mr. Tompkins, for seeing you, for 
seeing you! 

I feel very much disturbed and vexed at 

the notion of a king and queen calling one 

another Polly Hopkins and Mr. Tompkins ; 

but the noblemen of the court, all dressed 

in scarlet coats and cocked-hats, who are 

playing for them, do not seem to mind it a 

bit, and go on scraping their fiddles, as if it 

were usual for sovereigns to converse to- 

gether in this fashion. 

And what a wonderful company, moving 
about the dazzling walks and in and out of 
the shrubberies, to the strains of music that 
rise in all directions! These are all lords 
and ladies to me, and little princes and 
princesses. By-and-bye the stately cham- 
berlain comes and leads me to a beautiful 
and gorgeously-dressed princess, who has 
her finger in her mouth, and who pouts and 
flirts deliciously. Then we small people 
have a big band of great tall soldiers all 
to ourselves, and dance a quadrille with 
the lords and ladies, standing round us. 
Before we come to the last figure, I am 
desperately in love, and, at the end, I ask 
to be allowed to share with my princess 
some lemonade and fruit, which magnificent 
servants in red and gold liveries set before 
us. And then we siroll, hand-in-hand, 
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about the lovely gardens, bewildered by the 
blaze of light, and lost in admiration and 
silent astonishment at all we see. We are 
rather frightened, to tell the truth, of a 
stern-looking gentleman, with nothing on 
him, who is riding in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, in the midst of a lake. The 
water is rushing out of the nostrils of his 
steeds, and ascending high into the air from 
the point of the fork on which he leans. 
We are told that his name is Neptune, and 
I cannot help thinking he must find it very 
cold in winter. By-and-bye we are taken to 
see the fairies who belong to the place, and I 
must say I thought their dancing, in and out 
of garlands, and round abont rose bushes, 
very superior to that of us mortal little folk. 
But all this is as nothing to the terrific 
splendour which is to come! I am taken 
to a portion of the gardens which is fear- 
fully dark after the blaze of light I have 
just left. I am placed in a seat in a lofty 
gallery, and, scarcely daring to breathe, 
I hold my companion tightly. All at 
once a blue light illumines an immense 
palace, on the terrace of which some white 
people, with no more clothes on them than 
Neptune, fight with big clubs. Everything 
is dark again, when suddenly the palace 
crackles out all over fire, with a lot of 
bangs, and I find myself with my head 
under the seat. From this place of refuge 
I am at length coaxed, and then I am over- 
whelmed with wonder at what I see. Suns, 
moons, and stars are flying about in every 
direction, while up above clusters of jewels 
are falling from thesky. Then, from a lofty 
tower on the palace another fairy appears, 
and she glides down towards us, surrounded 
by fiery serpents. I close my eyes in fear, 
and the next thing I remember is being con- 
fusedly lifted into the coach, from which I 
catch a glimpse of the lord chamberlain, 
who bows to us as we drive off. 

Good reader, pray forgive me for re- 
lating these my first impressions of garden 
life, for I love to recal the mysterious plea- 
sure I then experienced, and which can 
never come again. As I grew in years, so 
did I steadfastly haunt the royal property 
of Vauxhall, watching with grief its gra- 
dual decay. On the very last night it was 
open, I made a pilgrimage to the spot, 
which to me brought back bright memories 
of a happy past. How changed was every- 
thing! There were no longer lords and 
ladies, princes and princesses. The fairies 
were awkward, ill-favoured people, tin- 
selled and painted, and the elegant throng 
which I could remember had degenerated 





to a coarse and vulgarcrowd. Enough! I 
will now turn to the gardens of to-day. 
The gardens of to-day! Is there one 
where in soft summer-time such an in- 
nocent gathering as that which I have 
brought back from the distant pathways of 
memory could be witnessed? Where have 
they all gone to, the gentlemen in evening 
dress, the ladies in almost ball costume, 
and the children bright, piquant, and re- 
splendent—lilliputian triumphs from the 
hands of cunning dressers ? To assert that 
our more respectable classes entirely hold 
aloof from our open-air resorts would 
scarcely be truthful, but those who find 
their way to such places as we possess for 
recreation mostly do so from ignorance of 
the society they will meet. For instance, 
our provincial visitors are sometimes led 
innocently astray, their minds full of the 
ancient glories of Vauxhall. Alas! how 
soon are they undeceived, and how quickly 
a trespassing paterfamilias gathers around 
him his flock, and flies from the eddying 
movement of vice that circles round the 
central platform of our modern Ranelaghs. 
It is not, perhaps, quite unusual to meet 
with the Honourable Jack Hardcastle, as 
in the olden days; but the Lady Bettys 
have all disappeared, and have given room 
to ladies of quite another class. Ladies! 
Save the mark! Not but what the mil- 
liner has done her work, and lavishly too : 
and for the matter of that, the dyer and 
colourman have also brought their arts to 
bear. But the powder that used to frost the 
hair of the stately dames who, in the last cen- 
tury, walked a minuet at the Royal Pro- 
perty, is now used to soften features that 
have become hardened and vicious with a 
feverish life of dissipation. The gentlemen 
who form the escort of these hard-eyed plea- 
sure seekers have flushed faces, and loud, 
thick voices, and the refined and courtly 
bearing which distinguished the cavaliers 
of the great Vauxhall period has vanished. 
Times have very much changed since the 
proprietors of Ranelagh issued the following 
advertisement in 1767: ‘ The nobility and 
gentry are earnestly requested to order their 
coachmen to keep the right of the road 
from town, and also down the avenue, and 
not to order their carriages up to the 
respective doors until they are ready to go 
away, as the coaches cannot be suffered to 
stand at the doors, but must, if their com- 
pany is not ready, move off.” I do not for 
one moment mean to suggest that any- 
thing like disorder reigns amongst the 
fiery Ruperts who charge in the rear of 
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their hansoms about the London streets. 
Rules as to taking up and setting down 
are as strict now as they were when this 
notice was printed; but where is the 
noble and genteel company who came in 
coaches gorgeously painted and gilt, fit for 
a lord mayor to ride in, and to whom this 
advertisement was addressed? In those 
days the proprietors were very great swells 
too, for we find amongst them Sir Thomas 
Robinson and Nicholas Kempe, Esq., a 
justice of the peace. Fancy a justice of 
the peace being proprietor of an evening 
open-air entertainment of the present day ! 
How well a paragraph after the following 
fashion would read in a programme of 
amusements: Anthony Magister, Esq., 
justice of the peace and sole lessee of the 
Syrenian Gardens, is delighted to inform 
the numerous patrons of these beautiful 
grounds that he has succeeded in securing 
the services of Mademoiselle Cancaniére 
and her talented troupe of danseuses, &c. 
Now, individually I have nothing whatever 
to say against the institution of the ballet, 
which, artistically and classically produced, 
is a graceful and pleasurable feature in an 
entertainment ; neither am I by any means 
straightlaced; but lightly-clad Mademoiselle 
Cancaniére and her impudent companions, 
with their vulgar and shameless antics, I 
must protest against. 

But let me go back again to the class of 
persons who now give their patronage to 
our open-air resorts. 

Though Lady Betty and the pure-minded 
of her sex no longer patronise our gardens, 
yet the Honourable Jack Hardcastles of 
to-day, careless of the presence of Mr. 
Cad, are tolerably regular in their attend- 
ance. There can be no better place to 
finish off with, after a heavy dinner at 
the club, or an outing like that of the 
Derby, than the Syrenian Gardens; and, 
besides, the ladies who are to be met 
with there are not likely to be scandalised 
at a trifling incoherence of speech or a 
somewhat freedom of manner. Such are 
those, then, who have now made evening 
open-air resorts their own, and it is mainly 
to this class that managers look for sup- 
port. The amusements offered must be of 
the spiciest description, or the palled senses 
of the frequenters will fail to be stimu- 
lated. Ido not say that breaches of good 
manners are willingly tolerated, but when 
a mass of people are attracted together by 
the vicious element which largely predomi- 
nates, good manners and decency are gene- 
raily found wanting. 


‘right shoulder of his partner. 





Syrenia I assume to represent the most 
fashionable of our West-end gardens, but 
there are others, on a lower and more 
limited scale, of which it will be necessary 
to say something. These are to be found 
in our northern and eastern suburbs, 
and are mainly patronised by the smaller 
clerkly classes of those regions, who affect 
in a lesser degree the vices, and en- 
deavour to ape the manners, of the West- 
end swell. The ladies are not distin- 
guished by the splendour of their dress, 
though the fashions of Syrenia are to be 
traced in many ways, and notably in the 
towering tufted head-dress, in which horse- 
hair largely figures. These young damsels, 
who are mostly very young indeed when 
they commence their career of garden dis- 
sipation, are largely recruited from the 
milliner and work-girl element, and I 
should fancy the atmosphere in which they 
spend their evening hours is not calculated 
to strengthen their moral development. 
Many of them have already forsaken the 
paths of honest labour, and the greater 
proportion are steadily marching down that 
easy slope that leads to misery and ruin. 
Here, as elsewhere, the unhealthy appetite 
craves for a strong bill of fare, which, though 
somewhat coarse in its concoction, is served 
up with the strongest of seasoning. 

These places of resort are supposed, in 
their programme, to consult the taste of 
their frequenters: if this be the case, then 
I very much deplore the ethical condition 
of the patrons. First and foremost comes 
the lowest specimen of that monstrosity, 
the music-hall singer, with his meaning- 
less rhymes, terminating in a “slap bang” 
catching chorus, in which, on occasions, the 
company will join. They have also their 
lightly clad ballets of the can-can order, 
and these are made infinitely more objec- 
tionable by the vulgar contortions of the 
wretched dancers whose movements are not 
characterised by a particle of grace. A 
slangy burlesque of more than average 
imbecility may possibly be included in the 
evening’s entertainment, the whole wind- 
ing up with what is pretentiously styled 
a “Grand Bal d’Eté.” At this grand bal, 
it is the custom of the cavalier to smoke a 
very rank cigar, or a short pipe, over the 
Sometimes 
two gentlemen, probably nervous of their 
fascinating powers with the fairer sex, will 
take one the other by the waist and 
shoulders, and caper and jump, and heave 
and roll about, to the great danger of less 
demonstrative couples. 
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But the proprietors of these gardens of 
refulgent light do not content themselves 
with ordinary attractions, or rather their 
patrons, with unsatisfied appetites, are 
eternally asking for more. So that highly 
moral and improving exhibition, a “ Baby 
Show,” is added to the inviting list of 
entertainments. Here the mysteries of the 
nursery are paraded publicly, giving to Mr. 
Cad an opportunity for indulging in coarse 
and vulgar jesting. And then, asa supreme 
termination to the season, the town is pla- 
carded and the newspapers filled with the 
announcement of a “Grand Barmaid Con- 
test.””, What purpose can a barmaid contest 
serve, except in inducing the gay and reck- 
less pleasure-seeker to drink infinitely more 
than is good for himself? for, by the terms 
of the contest, the young lady who took 
the most money and obtained from her 
customers the greatest number of votes, 
not only obtained the prize, but a per- 
centage on her takings. Marvelling much 
at the announcement, and curious to wit- 
ness an exhibition of so novel a character, 
I made a pilgrimage by boat and rail to 
the spot indicated. There, in a glittering 
hall decked with luminous crystal devices, 
I saw, with two exceptions, forty of the 
dowdiest specimens of the modern Hebe I 
should think it possible to get together. 
Mr. Cad was in great force, ingratiating 
himself with the lady whom: he distin- 
guished by his preference by reckless con- 
sumption of “ drinks,”’ until finally he was 
demolished by too potent draughts, or by a 
collapse of his purse. 

Such, then, as I have sketched them, are 
the evening open-air resorts of this great 
metropolis. It would serve no good pur- 
pose te describe more closely the vulgar 
vice and dissipation which disgrace them. 
From Ranelagh and Vauxhall we have 
descended lower and lower, until we ab- 
solutely cannot, with the exception of the 
pyrotechnic fétes at the Crystal Palace, 
find a single spot where respectable people 
may seek evening amusement out of doors 
without their sense of decency being out- 
raged. 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 
Arter she had opened her casement to 
the fresh air of dawn, Daisy fell asleep. 
She slept late, and woke to a morning of 
exquisite brightness. 
Night had not brought wisdom, nor 





darkness counsel, but morning brought 
hope—of what ? 

Ofa pause in her troubles, of a few quict 
days. 

Daisy was selfish and cowardly; but 
there was excuse to be made for her. She 
had suffered so much, while she was still 
unripe for suffering well and wisely, that she 
had suffered with mere animal endurance, 
getting, therefore, the bane and not the 
blessing of suffering. While the down, the 
bloom, the dew had been still upon all her 
girlish imaginings, she had been suddenly 
subjected to the rudest disillusions, buffeted 
by the most outrageous shocks of know- 
ledge, not of good and evil, but of evil 
only. It was, indeed, as if an unawakened 
maiden soul had been seized and plunged 
into hell for its awakenment. 

It seemed to Daisy that it had been with 
her as with the fated ship, which, in a rude 
engraving that had exercised a horrible 
fascination over her as a child, was being 
sucked into the vortex of a whirlpool. 

Nevertheless, so much of elasticity re- 
mained, that the brisk brightness of the 
spring to-day almost enabled her to forget 
the misery of yesterday and the hopeless- 
ness of to-morrow. 

A wood fire was burning cheerily on the 
hearth when she came down to the break- 
fast-room. The table was set near the open 
window, and the sunshine fell upon itssnowy 
cloth, bright silver, and delicate china. 
Out-doors a fresh, but soft, south-west 
wind was chasing April shadow and April 
shine across lawn and flower-border, rip- 
pling the bed of many-coloured anemones, 
and filling the golden cups of late crocuses. 

In the orchard, which was full in sight, 
were some grand old pear-trees, now one 
mass of blossom; the boles of the elm- 
trees, which, on another side, sheltered the 
garden, were just a-flutter with fresh- 
fledged leaflets. It was a world of life and 
motion, of shimmer, and shine, and glitter, 
and gleam, and the time of the singing of 
birds was, indeed, come. 

Daisy stood at the window. 

“ How beautiful the world is! Surely, 
somewhere in it is some place meant for 
me to be happy in,” was her childish 
thought. And then she stood there ina 
dream, till the servant coming in with the 
coffee, roused her, and she turned to the 
table. 

Three or four letters lay beside her plate ; 
but Daisy never had letters of any interest, 
and they roused no curiosity. As she sat 
there with fresh morning face, in her fresh 
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morning dress, a glass of flowers beside | 
her, every now and then stretching her | 
head into the sunshine, feeling it sweet, 

the belief was strong upon her that some | 
sweetness, some sunshine must, somehow, | 
be meant to fall upon and enter into her life. | 

Foolish Daisy! She might have known 
how empty was all this momentary con- 
tent. If the parting of last night had 
been, indeed, “ good-bye,” and not “‘ good- 
night,” the soft, fresh wind might have 
blown upon her, the sun might have shone 
upon her, the flowers have sent forth their 
fragrance, and the birds their song, and 
all the beauty and sweetness of life would 
have been as nothing to her, or even as 
worse than nothing. 

Presently came a click of the latch of 
the garden-gate, a step upon the winding 
gravelled way, and then, as she knew be- 
fore she saw, a face at the open window. 

“T couldn’t help coming to look at you: 
I had such a horrible dream about you last 
night.” 

“Don’t tell it me! On such a morn- 
ing one doesn’t wish to hear of horrible 
things.” 

“Indeed, Daisy, I had no thought of tell- 
ing it to you!” 

‘“*T wonder what it was like, Kenneth ?” 

“ As unlike you as possible, and it is a 
blessed thing, Daisy of Daisies, to look 
upon you sitting there with your fresh 
morning face, and to know my dream was 
only a dream.” 

“ He could dream nothing about me so 
bad as what is the truth,” thought Daisy ; 
but she said : 

“ What a morning it is, Kenneth! I feel 
as if I could be happy in the way the birds 
are, sitting singing in the sun, not conscious 
of yesterday, or caring for to-morrow.” 

He smiled. “ Will you give me a cup of 
tea ?”’ he asked. 

“Indeed, I will. You look as if you 
wanted that, or something.” 

“T do want that, and something. 

“Will you have it there, or will you 
come in P” 

“ T should be glad to sit down, I’m tired, 
so I will come in.” 

He left the window to enter the house. 

“Just happy to-day, at least to-day,’ 
was what she whispered to herself, as she 
rang to order a cup and plate for Mr. 
Stewart. Mr. Stewart was so habitual a 
visitor at the cottage that his presence 
there, at any time, as yet, provoked no 
remark. 

“Why, what a lot of letters!” com- 
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mented Mr. Stewart, half jealously. 
didn’t know you had any correspondents.’ 

“T haven’t opened them—I know by the 
outsides what they are. You shall know, 
too, if you will. This is from my dress- 
maker—this contains a packet of flower- 
seeds—this is about some books — and 
this,” she paused, examined the post- 
marks, of which there were many, then 
tore that letter open—her face sharp with 
sudden agitation. 

“ Well ?” 

The expression with which she looked 
up was at once puzzled and relieved. 

* A most perplexing letter! Surely not 
meant for me. It begins, ‘My dear un- 
known aunt,’ and ends,” turning the letter 
over, “ ‘your prepared-to-be-affectionate 
niece, Myrrha Brown.’ I didn’t know I 
had a niece. How can I have a niece ? 
Surely it’s some mistake altogether.” 

** Brown—Myrrha Brown!” Mr. Stewart 
meditated: then a sudden light broke upon 
him. “I think I can guess, Daisy, who 
she must be. The name, Myrrha, is as un- 
common as it is, I think, ugly. It was, | 
remember, the name of your father’s daugh- 
ter by his unhappy first marriage.” 

“Thad forgotten, perhaps | hardly knew, 
that papa had been married before he mar- 
ried mamma. I was so young when he 
died.” 

“Yes, and he was a reserved man, not 
likely to speak before you of such things. 
But he had a daughter, and her name was 
Myrrha, and she made a clandestine mar- 
riage, of which he strongly disapproved, 


} running away from the French school at 


which he had placed her when he married 
your mother. 1 don’t know that I ever 
heard the name of the man she married— 
he was an American, I remember, and they 
went to live among the French colonists in 
America. No doubt his name was Brown, 
and this correspondent of yours is their 
daughter.” 

“ But, Kenneth, how could this girl pos- 
sibly find me out ?” 

“That would be easy enough, Daisy, to 
any one knowing how to set about it. It 
is very possible your father kept up some 


sort of communication with them, the 
Browns, while he lived; no doubt they 
had the address of his lawyer. I don’t 


know that I should have any so distinct 
recollection of the name of Myrrha, had it 
not been for a most lovely miniature of 
that Myrrha, which used to hang in your 
father’s dressing-room, when I was a boy 
baby. In later years it 
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wasn’t there. It represented a girl of about, 
I should think, seventeen, with a profu- 
sion of very fair fine hair, with gleeful- 
looking blue eyes, and an exquisite com- 
plexion, rather pale, but tinged with a 
delicate shell, or wild-rose, pink. If the 
daughter is like the mother, she is a 
pretty creature. But what does she write 
to you about, Daisy P” 

“T haven’t been able to find out, Ken- 
neth.” 

“ May I try ?” 

“ Of course you may.” 

Meanwhile he had taken up and was ex- 
amining the envelope. 

“Tt has been a good while on the road,” 
he said; “it has been, among other places, 
to your old home, Daisy. What place is 
this—Littlehampton—where is that ?” 

“That is where nurse lives.” 

“Littlehampton is where nurse lives.” 
Then he asked, eagerly, ‘‘ Where is Little- 
hampton? How do you get at it? I 
should uncommonly like to see nurse again 
some day.”’ 

Daisy turned from crimson to white, 
then red again. 

“‘T mean,” she said, “ that is where she 
did live when she was first married. I 
forget the name of the place she lives at 
now.” 

“T wonder why Daisy is telling me a 
falsehood ? I think it would be better and 
more like Daisy to be truthful, and to trust 
me.” 

** Kenneth !” 

Daisy was, at once, ashamed, pained, 
startled, and angry. But Mr. Stewart, 
who had spoken with an affectation of only 
thinking aloud, took no notice of Daisy’s 
explanation, but appeared intent upon the 
reading of Myrrha Brown’s letter. 

“ A clever young lady, I should say! I 
suppose you read the postscript ?” 

** T didn’t know there was a postscript.” 

“ Oh yes, there is, and it contains the 
gist of the letter. It informs you that 
your prepared - to- be - affectionate niece, 
Myrrha Brown, is on her way to pay her 
dear unknown aunt, Daisy, a visit.” 

“To visit me, Kenneth ?” 

“To visit you, Daisy.” 

“T won’t have her. I can’t. I don’t 
know her. Even if I did, 1 couldn’t bear 
to have any one always about.” 

“Tt might be good for you, Daisy: she 
may be a nice girl, and you are too much 
alone.” 

“Good for me! It would be intolerable 
to me, Kenneth!” 





“You'll get used to it, you shy little 
soul. For my part, I shall welcome Miss 
Myrrha Brown: her coming seems to me 
most opportune.” 

“ Do you mean I must let her come ?” 

“T most decidedly mean you must let 
her come.” 

* Oh, Kenneth !’’ 

“T don’t think you could help letting 
her come. I think it probable she will be 
here before you could tell her not to come. 
The letter has been a good deal delayed. 
I should not be surprised if she were here 
to-day.” 

** Here to-day !”” Daisy repeated. 

Not ten minutes had elapsed, and they 
were still discussing Miss Brown, when 
“ Behold she comes!” Mr. Stewart cried, 
pointing with a tragic air to an open 
vehicle, a “fly” from the small country 
station, coming down the lane. 

Daisy looked into Mr. Stewart’s face 
with such unmistakable dismay in her 
own, that, instead of laughing at her, he 
laid a kind hand on her shoulder, saying : 

“ Courage, little woman! I will help 
you all I can. Don’t let this young person 
think herself alarming enough to put Aunt 
Daisy in a flutter.” 

By this time the fly had stopped at the 
garden-gate, and there stepped out of it a 
tall, slight, young lady, elegantly “ got-up” 
in the style of the period; that is to say, 
with a picturesqueness somewhat thea- 
trical, but still, on a graceful and piquant 
creature; so graceful and piquant, that 
one needs to be a somewhat stern moralist 
(or, what comes to the. same thing, a 
crabbed old bachelor, whom no girl dresses 
to please, a sour and ill-favoured old maid, 
whom conformity with such fashion would 
make ridiculous, or the father of many 
daughters, smarting under the too frequent 
and too heavy attacks upon his purse) to 
cavil at and condemn. Of course, there 
is a higher ground on which this style of 
dress may be considered objectionable: it 
is too evidently designed, not merely to 
please, but to attract, to be in harmony 
with any ideal of what woman’s dress 
should be. 

“ What can I do with such a visitor in 
such a place?” Daisy exclaimed, as she 
went down the garden-path, followed by 
Mr. Stewart. 

Miss Brown rushed upon her unknown 
aunt impulsively; demonstrations of affec- 
tion, apologies, and explanations followed 
each other with a rapidity that took Daisy’s 
breath away. Then the visitor ran back 
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to the gate to superintend the dislodging 
of her luggage. 

Her “ large box,” as she called it (it was 
indeed large!) had been secured behind 
the vehicle in some wonderful and inge- 
nious manner, and was now the subject 
of animated dispute between her and the 
driver. 

Daisy had a gardener, but he was old 
and crippled; Mr. Stewart assisted the 
flyman in getting the “large box” through 
the garden-gate, and up the garden-path. 
In her excitement concerning her luggage 
Miss Brown had not yet paid that atten- 
tion to Mr. Stewart which any man, as a 
man, generally received from her; she had 
jumped at the conclusion that he was 
Aunt Daisy’s “ butler, or something ;”’ and 
Daisy was both mortified and amused to 
notice that she addressed and directed him 
with the same mixture of familiarity and 
imperious command she used towards the 
fly-driver. : 

“You can’t think how glad I am to see 
a prospect of getting something to eat, 
Aunt Daisy. I’m most uncommonly 
hungry!” was Miss Brown’s remark, as 
they went into the breakfast-room. 

She dashed off her hat, and ran her 
fingers over her most picturesque dishevel- 
ment of hair, and then, putting her hands 
patronisingly on Daisy’s shoulders, she 
said : 

“Why, what a little young thing you 
look! I expected to see a gaunt old maid. 
Of course, if I had thought, I might have 
known that you could not be old; but 
thinking is a folly that I’m not often guilty 
of, Aunt Daisy.” 

Then she turned her attention upon 
Mr. Stewart, whose easy attitude and 
amused smile had shown her he was not a 
servant. The air with which she regarded 
him would have been supercilious if her 
regard had been turned upon a woman; 
but no man was held by Miss Brown as 
quite unworthy some amount of com- 
plaisance. 

“You have not done me the honour of 
introducing me to your niece,” Mr. Stewart 
said to Daisy. 

Daisy went through the ceremony. 

“I’m sure I beg Mr. Stewart’s pardon. 
In the bustle and confusion about that 
ridiculous big box—which I hope, by-the- 
bye, hasn’t terribly alarmed you as to the 
proposed length of my stay, Aunt Daisy— 
I took Mr. Stewart for your butler. I 
didn’t look at him, mind you. I hope you 
aren’t offended, Mr. Stewart ?” 








“ Not in the least, Miss Brown ; I should 
feel honoured to serve your aunt in any 
capacity.” 

“That is very pretty I’m sure, Aunt 
Daisy.” 

Here Daisy said a few words, explaining 
that she had only just had her niece’s 
letter; that, therefore, nothing was pre- 
pared for her. 

“Don’t mind me, Aunt Daisy; I don’t 
want to be made a stranger of: there was 
no need of preparation,” Miss Brown was 
so good as to say. 

Daisy left the room to give some hasty 
instructions to her servants. When she 
came back she found Myrrha chattering 
away to Mr. Stewart, questioning him 
about the neighbourhood, and telling him 
of her journey; talking to him as to a 
familiar friend. It seemed she had come 
from no further than London, where she 
had been staying some time. 

“Mr. Stewart is just going to take me 
round the garden, Aunt Daisy; I suppose 
he may: he seems quite at home here.” 

Myrrha’s glance was saucy and inves- 
tigating. This was a case of old maid 
and old bachelor courtship, she decided ; 
she thought that, possibly, some “ dis- 
traction,” some “fun,” might be got out 
of interfering with it, if there should 
seem to be great dearth of amusement in 
the place. Besides, in Mr. Stewart's ex- 
pression there was something that provoked 


| her. to wish to add him to the number of 
her “‘ conquests;” he looked “ stuck-up,”’ 
she thought, and his regard of her seemed 


to have in it more of curiosity and criticism 
than of admiration, as yet! After going 
outside with Mr. Stewart, Myrrha dashed 
back to say to Daisy: 

“Is he your doctor, your parson, or your 
lawyer, Aunt Daisy? I ask that | may 
know what to talk to him about.” 

“ He is neither.” 

“What, besides you, is he much in- 
terested in ?” 

“He is interested in most things. He 
is fond of gardening, for instance.” 

“ Dear me, and I don’t know much about 
it. How unfortunate; but then I can ask 
him to teach me.”’ And she danced down 
the garden-path to where Mr. Stewart was 
waiting for her. 

Daisy’s chief servant and manager, who 
had been her cousin’s more than servant all 
her suffering life, having just encountered 
Myrrha, as she came in to rearrange the 
breakfast-table, stood aghast. 

“ Well, ma’am, I never; do tell now, is 
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that how all the young creatures are done 
up in her country ?” 

“‘She’s an English girl, Mrs. Moss, though 
I don’t think she has lived much in Eng- 
land.” 

Mrs. Moss, still gazing after Myrrha, 
catalogued the peculiarities with which she 
was most struck. 

“ Half her hair right a-top of her head, 
the rest trailing down her back; no gown 
to speak of, nothing in one piece, all 
flounces and furbelows, petticoats puffed 
out behind, such stockings, and shows 
"em pretty well, too! Law, ma’am, it’s 
queer. I shouldn’t like to see her in a very 
high wind; it appears to me her clothes 
would soon be flying off her.” Then Mrs. 
Moss turned from the window, and attended 
to her own business. 

The breakfast, for which Myrrha had 
professed herself so hungry, had time to be 
perfectly ready, and to get almost cold 
before they came into the house. 

Myrrha had found a cluster of early 
apple-blossom, had broken it off, and stuck 
it in her hair. 

She came and knelt down before Daisy. 

“ Does it do well there, Aunt Daisy? I 
know it does, though I haven't looked in 
the glass. Mr. Stewart seemed to grudge 
my picking it. Do you grudge it me, 
Aunt Daisy ? I always wear flowers in my 
hair when I’m in reach of them. Roses 
suit me best, I think, wild-roses, or white 
garden-roses. Oh, I know what would be- 
come me better than this.” She pulled out 
the apple-blossom and threw it on the 
table, and, making a dash out-doors, picked 
two or three purple wind-flowers. 

“There, they bring out the yellow in my 
hair, don’t they ?” 

“ But then,” Mr. Stewart objected, “ they 
take the purple out of your eyes.” At that 
she made a pouting grimace 

While she was outside, Mr. Stewart had 
said to Daisy: 

“She has been trying very cleverly to 
find out who I am. She evidently can’t 
accept me as just a gentleman—TI mean as 
quite, in her sense, a gentleman. First she 
assumed me to be an artist, then an author: 
don’t enlighten her, Daisy !”’ 

“ Now,” said Daisy, “ Mrs. Moss will be 
in despair if you don’t do justice to the 
breakfast.”’ 

“ Shan’t I just do justice to it! I expect 
to astonish you, Aunt Daisy. I’m not one 
of those ethereal beings who can exist with- 
out mortal sustenance. Won't you call 
it lunch, and take something, Mr. Stewart ? 
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I’m really very hungry, and shall be 
ashamed to eat half I wish to eat if I have 
to eat alone.” 

Finding everything “ delicious” and 
“lovely ’’ — cream, butter, bread, honey, 
chicken, ham, coffee, preserves — Myrrha 
eat and talked rapidly and largely, but 
managed, too, to do nothing ungracefully. 

“ Do you ride, Miss Brown ?” Mr. Stewart 
asked, when Myrrha had been questioning 
him about the stretch of uplands visible 
from the window, asking whether there 
was good turf there. 

“ Always, when I can get anything to 
carry me. Have you any horses, Aunt 
Daisy ?” 

“No, your aunt has no horses.” 

“ You don’t keep anything a lady could 
ride, I suppose, Mr. Stewart ?” 

“Well, 1 can generally procure the use 
of a lady’s hack when I wish.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stewart, I don’t know what I 
won't do for you if you manage to get me 
some nice rides !” . 

“ Bribed in such a splendidly indefinite 
manner, you may depend upon my exert- 
ing myself!” And now, Mr. Stewart took 
his departure, saying: “I must indulge 
in no more of this pleasant idleness, or I 
shall get into disgrace.” 

“With whom?” Myrrha asked inqui- 
sitively. 

“ With my master.” 

“Who is he? Who is your master?” 

“ Ask your Aunt Daisy.” 

To Myrrha’s question Daisy only an- 
swered: “I should think Mr. Stewart is 
pretty much his own master.” 

Miss Brown, breakfast over, and Mr. 
Stewart gone, suffered a temporary collapse. 
She threw herself into an easy-chair, and 
yawned. She was silent, and looked quite 
thoughtful, for perhaps five minutes. 

* After all,” she said, “ travelling at 
night does use one up rather. I dare say 
you wonder why I did travel by night, 
Aunt Daisy. The truth is, I had to leave 
where I was suddenly; the place got too 
hot to hold me. Can I help it, Aunt Daisy, 
if men will fall in love with me? And 
yet I’m always treated as if the fault was 
entirely mine.” 

“Were you staying with friends in Lon- 
don when this misfortune happened to you?” 

“Yes, Aunt Daisy—at least, I may as 
well be frank with you—I was expected to 
talk French to the young people. You 
understand, I was not a governess, or a 
companion, it was a sort of ‘mutual accom- 
modation ’ arrangement.” 
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“ Oh yes, I understand.” 

Myrrha yawned. 

“ Would you like to lie down and sleep 
a little?” asked Daisy. “I don't think 
your own room can be quite ready ; but 
won't you go to mine ?” 

“ Presently, Aunt Daisy. Aunt Daisy, 
do you think he meant it about the rides ?”’ 

“ Mr. Stewart generally means what he 
says.” 

“ But is he a person who can spare the 
time ?”’ 

‘ I suppose he thinks he can.” 

‘Then,’’ with sudden animation, “I 
must rout out my habit and see into the 
state of it. I haven’t worn it very lately. 
I’m afraid it will be in an awful tumble; 
my things were so horribly ill-packed. . . 
Aunt Daisy, what a charming place you 
have here! It’s a very small house, cer- 
tainly ; but then everything is so pretty. 
I made Mr. Stewart take me all over the 
garden, the orchard, and the meadow. Do 
you know, Aunt Daisy, I like Mr. Stewart 
uncommonly, though he is so queer-look- 
ing. Couldn’t he afford to dress a little 
better? I hope he will when he takes me 
for those rides. All his clothes look so 
rough. It’s a pity he shouldn’t dress a 
little better, for he seems almost a gentle- 
man.” 

“ Mr. Stewart is quite a gentleman.” 

“Oh, of course, in one sense,” sup- 
pressing a yawn; “but I meant conven- 
tionally speaking. Do you think he likes 
me, Aunt Daisy ? I generally know directly 
whether people like me or not; but he 
puzzled me a little: once or twice I fancied 
he was laughing at me. Do you think he 
admired me P” 

“T fancy, Myrrha, you are tolerably well 
aware that you're a pretty creature whom 
all men admire. As to liking—I don’t 
suppose Mr. Stewart likes or dislikes you 
yet. He’s not quick in his likes and dis- 
likes.” 

“ Most men do admire me, certainly ; but 
not quite all. Shall you like me, Aunt 
Daisy ? If so, I might stop with you always 
—at least, I mean till Imarry—that would 
be awfully jolly. Do you know, Aunt Daisy, 
I’m not quite sure I will marry. It must 
be, in so many ways, an awful bore. If I 
could keep always young and pretty, I’m 
sure I never would; but when one gets 
old”’—she was now leaning forward, elbows 
on knees, and quite in earnest—‘“ when one 


one begins to wish for the dignity and 
position of a married woman. So, on the 
whole, I suppose I had better marry, by- 
and-bye ; don’t you think so, Aunt Daisy?” 

“ It is generally considered (marriage, I 
mean) the more desirable estate !”’ 

“‘ But there’s no hurry, is there, Aunt 
Daisy ? I don’t mean to marry very 
young; I mean to enjoy myself while I am 
young—amuse myself. One of the chief 
reasons why I came away from home was 
to escape from my lovers (I got into the 
same sort of mess in London, but I could 
not help it). I’m the youngest, you know, 
of the girls at home, and the only pretty 
one, and it really isn’t fair to Jean and 
Julia that I, who don’t mean to marry for 
a lony time to come, should have all the 
men at my feet, while they, poor girls, who 
do want to marry—who are in a dreadful 
hurry to marry—are neglected. They’re 
ever so much older than I am, you know ; 
there were half a dozen or more, boys, be- 
tween. It’s very hard for them, and try- 
ing to their tempers, and makes their poor 
noses get red. I’m always so sorry for 
people who are ugly, Aunt Daisy; so I 
thought it only kind to start on my travels, 
and try to find a home. I made mamma 
come out strong on my toilettes ; I thought 
that only fair ; I’ve got some that will quite 
charm you. That old woman in London 
had the impudence to tell me my dress 
was quite unsuitable to my position! I 
don’t want to marry a Frenchman, or an 
American, Aunt Daisy, and the English 
one meets abroad are such a scrubby set. 
I tell you what I should like of all things, 
an English country gentleman with a house 
in town. I'd be the queen of a county, set 
the fashions, and all that. And I’d be good 
to the poor and—have you a headache, 
Aunt Daisy? Ah, you are not used to 
such a rattle; but I shall do you a world 
of good. I’m a little dull and tired to-day, 
but when I’m rested and in good spirits, I 
shall keep you amused. You'll laugh more 
in ten days of my being with you than 
you've done for the last ten years of your 
life. You have such a sad, grave look, Aunt 
Daisy, you seem quite to have forgotien 
that you’re not old yet; and you seem to 
wish other people to forget it, or you 
wouldn’t dress and do your hair in such 
old-fashioned style! What nice hair you 
have, Aunt Daisy. I wish you'd let me 
dress it as I domine. Mr. Stewart says 
mine is a happy mixture of the fashionable 





gets to be neglected, and called an ‘old 
maid,’ and all that; well, I suppose, that | 


is not pleasant, Aunt Daisy, and that then 


and the picturesque ! You'd be surprised 
at the lot of compliments I got out of him. 
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I had to work hard for them, though! 
Yes, I like him, Aunt Daisy, and I mean 
he shall like me.” 

“T don’t suppose he will find any dif- 
ficulty in liking you, or will need any 
making. But if it were not his will and 
pleasure to like you, I don’t think you 
would find it easy to bend him to your will 
and pleasure as you have, I suppose, been in 
the habit of doing with younger and more 
frivolous-natured men.” 

“Tassure you it is not only by young 
and frivolous men I have been admired, but 
also by men quite old and very learned. I 
don’t think I should find Mr. Stewart dif- 
ficult to subdue, if I set my will to doing 
it.” 

“ What age are you, Myrrha?”’ 

“ Just past nineteen, Aunt Daisy.” 

“ And not engaged, as I gather from 
your talk Mi 

“ Not exactly engaged.” 

‘“* And you have never been in love ?” 

“ Not exactly, but ef 

“* What does ‘ not exactly’ mean ?” 

“ Tt means, Aunt Daisy, that I am wiser 
than you think me. The fact is, there are 
so many of them ¥ 

“So many with whom you are almost in 
love, to whom you are ‘not exactly’ en- 
gaged?” 

“There are so many of them in love 
with me, I mean. And there is more than 
one with whom I have felt I might fall in 
love, if I didn’t take care. I know I ought 
to be a rich man’s wife. I wished to see 
what I could do in England before com- 











mitting myself to any one—so I ran away.. 


Wasn’t that wise ?” 

“ Quite wise.” 

“ Aunt Daisy, I’m afraid your headache 
is getting much worse. Now, do lie down, 
and let me take care of you. Let me bathe 
your forehead with eau-de-cologne. You 
don’t like eau-de-cologne? How strange. 
What do you do when you havea bad head- 
ache ?” 

“ Keep quiet. Nothing more.” 

“ Perhaps I’ve tired you, as you’re not 
used to me; but I know I shall do you a 
great deal of good in the end. Do you 
think my room is ready? Because if so, I 
should like to unpack some of my things 
and to change my dress. Which of the 
servants can help me ?” 

“ Not either very well this morning. I 
have only two; Mrs. Moss, who is house- 
keeper and manager, and a young girl, 





Jane. Jane can help you in the afternoon. 
What help you need now, I must give you.” 
“* Of course, Aunt Daisy, I couldn’t think 
of troubling you.” Then with a blank 
look : “ If you have so few servants, Aunt 
Daisy, who will do my needlework ?” 

“ There’s a very fair seamstress in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ Oh, horror, a country seamstress! By 
my needlework, I don’t mean making linen, 
that wouldn’t matter. I mean little tasteful 
things—putting on laces, and running on 
ribbons, and altering trimmings, and that 
sort of thing.” 

“ Can’t you do those yourself ?” 

“ T’ve never tried.” 

“ Suppose you marry a poor man ?” 

“ Aunt Daisy, I’m not a fool.” 

“TI know, my dear, you don’t mean to 
do that if you can help it, but if you should 
be so unhappy as to love a man who was 
not rich.” 

“T shouldn’t marry him; but I don’t 
believe in falling in love against one’s will 
and conviction. My mind is, I hope, too 
well regulated for there to be any danger 
of my doing that.” She said this stand- 
ing, hat in hand, very erect, full of the 
sense of her own dignity and wisdom, the 
pretty gleeful eyes fired with resolve. 

“She is pretty,” thought Daisy, as she 
admired the flower-like set of the head on 
its slender white stalk, the slight gracious 
figure, the lovely colouring. “Such a child, 
too, and evidently so badly brought up. 
There is no hidden harm in her, I should 
say; all the folly and worldliness are out- 
spoken. I wonder if we can be of any use 
to her—Kenneth and I. Kenneth, if he got 
influence over her, might improve her.”’ A 
heavy sigh. ‘“ How could I hope to im- 
prove any one? Let her be vain and worldly 
as she may, she must still be a more true 
and innocent creature than I am!”’ 
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After November lst, 1870, 
our SILENT SEWING 
MACHINE will be sold at 
6 Guineas. [Hand Machine, 
o2 Guineas.--Hand & Treadle,, 


6; Guineas. J 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.,. 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. , 
135, REGENT STREET, W. § LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 


AGENCIES: 
LIVERPOOL--Oxron & Co., Bold Street. 
BIRMINGHAM— TI. S. Toncur, Bull Street. 
BRISTOL—B. G. Boom. Park Strect. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co., St. Dunstan St. 
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Any trustworthy person, 
residing in any part of the 
United Kingdom, desiring 
to become acquainted with 
our Sewing Machine, will, 
on application with refer- 
ences, receive it, free and 
carriage paid to the nearest 


station, for a Month’s Trial 


at her own home. 




















If the Machine is not ap- 
proved, it is returned to us 
at the end of a month; and 
no charge whatever is made 
under any circumstances, 
not even in the rare case of 


injury to the machine. 





Payment may be made, at the option of the purchaser, 


either in advance, or at the expiration of the trial, or by 
monthly instalments of £1, five per cent. being added to 


all amounts for which credit is given écyond the tria. 
month. 


Machines of other makers taken in exchange. 


Full particulars and Hlustrated: Price List free. 








SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


The most Practicable Family Sewing 


Machine, because it is the easiest to 


manage and does the best work. 


£6:6 
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NEW SERIAL WORKS. 


A New Illustrated Serial for Children. 


WEEELY, ld.; MONTHLY, 6d. 
TSBs 


Child’s Book of Song and Praise. 


Each Number will be beautifully Illustrated, and will comprise, in addition to 
various Hymns, Songs, and Poems, a Piece of Music suitable for Children. 


No. 1, Nov. 16. Part I., Nov. 25. 


A New Standard Edition of the Poets. 
just COMMENCED, IN 
SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, 
CASSELL’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 


British Poets. 


Large Type, Superior Paper. Each Monthly Part consisting of 128 pages. 
PART I. NOW READY. 








A Combiete Technical Educator. 
UNIFORM WITH “CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR.” 
Weekly Numbers, 1}d., and Monthly Parts, 7d., 

CASSELL’S 


Technical Educator, 


Enabling every person who can read and write to make the advantages of a 
Technical Education his own. 


No. 1, Nov. 16, lid. ParRT I., Nov. 25, 7d. 








The most beautifully and profusely Illustrated Bible 
ever produced. 
JUST COMMENCED, IN 
Weekly Numbers, 14d., and Monthly Parts, 7d., 
A NEW EDITION, on Toned Paper, of 


Cassell’s Family Bible, 


WITH SOO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Large Presentation Plate, “THE HYMN OF THE LORD’S 
SUPPER,” is issued free of charge with Pait I., and also to Pur- 
cher rs ot Nos. 1 to 4 This beautiful Picture is taken from Smetham’s celebrated 
Painti _, illustrative of the text—‘‘And when they had sung an hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.” 


*.* PROSPECTUSES and SPECIMENS of the above Works mav be procured from 


all Bookselicrs, and will be forwarded fost free from the Publishers. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S ANNUALS. 


A NEW MUSICAL ANNUAL. 


Leslie’s Musical Annual for 1871. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE EXECUTED IN STEEL, BY C H. JEENS, FROM AN ORIGINAL PAINTING BY 
J, E. MILLAIS, RA, 
Royal 4to, full Music size, containing 
SONGS, CHARADES, PIANOFORIE PIECis:, NEW DANCE MUSIC, &c. 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
CLOTH LIMP, 5s. 





The Ho schold Record for 187i. 


A NEW YEAR-BOOK. 


COMPRISING 

A REGISTER of HOME EVENTS and TRANSACTIONS ; a Summary ot 
INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, and NOVELTIES for the HOUSE, 
GARDEN, FARM, STABLE, &c., and EVERY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD, within doors and out of doors; TABLES OF 
INCOME AND WAGES; PRICES OF CORN, AND BREAD AND 
MEAT, &c., and a résumé of IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS 
affecting the HOME and ITS INMATES, and ALTERATIONS IN OUR 

FISCAL CODE during the past year. Paper, Is.; cloth, lettered, Is. 6d. 








T The Silver Bow 


BEING 


The Extra Christmas Number of “The Quiver.” 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


The Extra Christmas Number of ‘“*THE QUIVER,” which was published last 
year under the title of ‘GOLDEN ARROWS,” will be published this year under 
the title of 

oi. BE SILVER BOW.” 








CONTENTS OF “THE SILVER BOW.” 


1, pe ate TSOBEL. By the Author of 5. * H *" BRANCH LINE. By the Rev. 
t We M,. SratHaxm. 

2.°HE CHHKISTMAS MEMORIFS | 6G. TH & SCANKLET THREAD. Iy 
OF JASP:R WARD. By br. MagGir Sxmineton, Author of the ‘* Suew 
WALLER. Queen.” 

3. CHRIST STANDING AT 1 a “| 7. THE WHITBURY POSTMAN. A 
DCOLK. By the Axncunisnor of Canren- Tale of a Sudden Flight. By Rovern! 
BURY. 


Sr. Joun Corser 


4. LOUISE PELLEGRIN. A Tale c 8. AN UNEXPECTED TREAT; 


the vesdois Valieys. By the tn. What the Wild Waves Did. by 
Mrs. R. J. Greens, Author of “ Cushion M. BaLLantyyN} 
and Corners.’ 9. LOLLYPOP DICK. By Marruias Dari 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 








Morton’s Almanack for Farmers 


and Landowners for 1871. 
By J. C. MORTON. 
New Edition. Enlarged to Double the Size of previous issues, and well Illustrated. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPiN, BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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G2” COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME 


The Quiver, 


Su Illustrated Magazine for Sunday and General Reading, 
Now ready, PART LXTI,, for NOVEMBER, price SIXPENCE, 


CONTAINING 


JOHN H*SKETH’S CHARGE. 


By Aton Crype, Author of ** Under Foot,” 


&e. &e. Chaps. XL. to XOCT, 
CHANGES By the Rev. C. M. Davtes, 
D.D. Li. The Change of Death. trated, 
SPANISH MARTYRS. A Poem. LIlius- 
THE MAN WITHOUT A MASTER. 
By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 
CURIOSITIES OF PARISH REGIS- 
TERS. 


THE TWO CRIPPLES. By C. Mutter. 
DEW. By the Rev. J. M. Morzis. 
tHE BROOK. A Poem. 


EreseAD CHURCH, ESSEX. 
With a View of the Church. 


LONELY KITTY. 
““tHE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


WORDS IN SEASON.—Providence 
and Fate. By the Rev. Canon Bateman. 


B.—Part 60 of “THE QUIVER’ for - 


contains the opening chapters of the . 


CHARGE. 








THE BROOXLET. A Poem. By Marruras 
Bakr. Illustrated. 


LOTTIE BLAKE. Part II. 
THE CHILDREN’S FETE. ByC. 


MILLER. 
DAYS m THE HOLY LAND. Ty the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. ” Chanter Il 


Irom Bothboces ito Jerus alem. 

TAKING LEAVE. A Poem. By Watrer 
TuornbBury. Lllustrated. 

AUT BIOGRAPHY OF A WORN- 
oUs VOLUME. 

SUE’S PRAYER. A Ragged-School Story. 

THE MOWERS AND THEIR SHA- 
DOWS. A Poem. By Warren THorn- 
bury. Illustrated. 

= UBSCRIPTIONSTO “THE QUIVER 
COT FUND.” Ninth List. 

FRONTISPIECE—“The Mowers.” 

the + cf as rt of the New Volume, and 
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Cassell’s 


NOW READY, PART XI, for 


Mag azine. 


NOVEM —~ ER, price SIXPENCE, 


CONTENTS. 


CHECKMATE. By J.S. Le Fanv, Author 
of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. With Four Uh 
tions by -  aameean GREEN. Chaps XV il. 
to XXVII 

LIFE IN THE BANKS. By a Privat: 

LDIER Part 

OURCARTE- BLANCHE. By the Eprror. 
in Wearand Tear. Part | 

MORNING AND NIGHT. Poems. 
Lllustrated. 

ON COLOURED GLASS. 

CHAUCER’S FLOWER. A Poem. By 
J. A. LANGFORD. 

FUGITIVE NOTES. 

THE ANGELS. Illustrated. 

KkiCOLLECTIONS OF THACKE- 
RAY. By his Cousin, Ricuarp BEDINGFIELD. 
art V. 

JEWS IN LONDON. 
TRAVEL TALK. A Poom. Illustrated 
aOpess PEDIGREES FROM 


OvST i " MONDAY. 


PERDITA. A Poem. Tustrated. 

5 tN ft OF FIO TURE. 
ONLY A YEAR. A Poem. Illustrated. 
A REVELATION FOR LADIBS. 


OUR PURVEYORS OF MEAT. 

MY MAN CHENTA. 

UNT.UCKY PLANTS 

MUSIC Ih al Kalan E NIGHT. A Poem. By 

LADIES " TRESSES. The Chignon as an 
Article of Com 

THE LOVE AN D THE MONEY. A 


UNI FE R THE RE D CROSS. 
A FEAST oF + LY. Parts I., II. 


CLUBS. B SWALD. 
tEDITARY HATREDS. By EpmunD 
~ OLUIER. 


A REAL ROMANCE. By Watter 
‘Tnmounspury. Illustrated 

PAVING EXPERIMENT 

DRITISH MANNA. B; ‘Wor THINGTON 
G, Smirn,. 


:thly Part of Cassell’s Magazino ( price 6d.) 





seas commenced M. Le FAaNnu’ - Swry, “* CHECKMATH.” 

Tie OCTOBER Part of Casseil’s Magazine ( price BG.) contains a Supplemental 
Number of Sixteen Pages, being a comprehensive Narrative of the Event/i ILAFE of 
LOUIS NAPOLEON, . from his Birth to hi prom. Capuvity as Prisoner of 


War at Wilhelmshihe. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE Hi'L, £.6. 
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Cassell’s Children’s Books. 


“*CASSELL’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG ARE NOW HOUSEHOLD WoRDS.”—Daily Telegraph. 


One Hundred Volumes of Cassell’s Children’s 
BOOKS are now ready, published at Is., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 
3s. 6d., 5s., 6s., and 7s. 6d., presenting the choicest List of 
Books for Children ever offered to the Public. 


The Child’s Bible. 


The Child’s Bible, now complete in One 
4to Volume, with 220 Original Illustrations, price One Guinea. 


‘This grand volume,” says the ///ustrated London News, ‘“‘compiled from the 
Jewish and Christian sacred writings, with due reference for their text and original order, 
to suit the comprehension of very young readers, is the BEST OF BIRTHDAY 
GIFTS FROM A PARENT OR GUARDIAN.” 


*,* Nearly 60,000 Copies of this Work have already been sold. 


Cassell’s Educational Works. 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS COMPRISE— 

















PRIMARY SERIES. | ALGEBRA. | NATURAL PHILO- 
BREWER’S FIRST EUCLID. SOPHY. 

BOOKS. | TRIGONOMETRY. | NATURAL HISTORY. 
ENGLISH. BOOK-KEEPING. CHEMISTRY. 
FRENCH. COPY-BOOKS | SCIENTIFIC MANUALS, 
GERMAN. ’ by Galbraith and 
LATIN. DRAWING COPIES. | Haughten. 
SPANISH. ATLASES. COMMERCE. 
ARITHMETIC. GEOGRAPHY. | TECHNICAL MANUALS, 

&e. &. &c. 


MATHEMATICS. HISTORY. 








Now ready, 
To be had free from all Booksellers, and forwarded post free by the Publishers, 


Cassell’s Complete Catalogue ; 


containing a List of the NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES, 
and of all the various Works issued in such vast numbers from the 
BELLE SAUVAGE PUBLISHING OrFicEs, under the following heads :— 


BIBLES and BIBLICAL | FINE ART VOLUMES, |! MISCELLANEOUS. 


LITERATURE. | imeluding the DORE | NATURAL HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY. | §ERIES. POETRY and DRAMA. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. | HAND-BOOKS AND | SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
DICTIONARIES. | GUIDES. TRAVEL and ADVEN- 


EDUCATIUNAL WORKS. | HISTORY. TURE. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


Cassell’s New Illustrated Catalogue for 


1870: containing nearly One Hundred selected Engravings, from Designs by 
Dorf, GrisET, MorRTEN, THOMAS, Miss Epwarps, F. BARNARD, &c. &c. 
Printed on Fine Paper. Folio, with Coloured Fontispicce. 
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All the Year Round Advertising Sheet. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OF 


INFANTS, CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


Cuapman & Co’s. Entire Wheat Flour is the only children’s 
food which combines, in due proportions, the various elements 
necessary properly to nourish all parts of the body : 

FOR INFANTS—L is invaluable ; for the large proportion of 
phosphates (bone earth) contained in it, promotes free 
growth of the teeth and bones, and much lessens the 
pain of teething, which is often caused by a deficient * 
supply of this necessary material. 

FOR CHILDREN—It is a very useful diet, and should 
always be used in preference to white starch foods, such as 
corn flour, &c., which are deficient in muscle and bone- 
forming materials. 

FOR INVALIDS—It should always be employed in place 
of arrowroot, as it is far more nourishing, and is often 
relished when all other food is instantly rejected. 

For Testimonials see other side. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. 
packets, and 3s. tins; Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors, 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Manufacturers of LONDON. 


Rice Starch. 


FOR WHICH HAS BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 
OF THE ACADEMIE NATIONALE, PARIS. 











All the Year Round Advertising Sheet. 


| CHAPMAN'S | 
Entire Wheat Flour 





Tue following Testimonials, among others, have been received : 


From J. M. MINTER, Esq., M-D., 
Physician Extraordinary to their = Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 


ales, 

I willingly bear testimony to the excellence of the flour and biscuits supplied 
by you to their Royal Highnesses:tke Prince and Princess.of Wales, on their 
excursion up the Nile. e custards, soufflés, omelets, and rolis, made from 
your Prepared Flour were pronounced by the whole party to be excellent. 

From the Lancet, 2nd April, 1870. 

The fine ground flour of the Entire Wheat is proved, therefore, to be alto- 
géther the most desirable for general consumption, and we hope it will take 
the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of chil- 
dren and of 8. 


Extract fram a Chemical Report by Professor ATTFIELD, F.C:S., 
Professor of Practical ont to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
ritain, &c. 

Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphate or 
bone and teeth-forming substance, show it to be a very valuable food, especially 
for Children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour,and other 
forms of starch which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Extract from a Report on Chapman & Co.’s “ Patent Entire Wheat Flour,” to 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, by Sir J. RANALD MARTIN, C.B., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

These facts point out the flour of the Entire Wheat as a specially valuable 
. nutriment to all persons, whether in health or disease, and of whatever age or 
country. 

Extract of a Letter from J. LANGDON DOWN, Esq., M:D:, F.C.P., 
Physician to and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the London 
Hospital. 

IT have given your“ Entire Wheat Flour” an extended trial, and with results 
which have completely convinced me of its extreme dietetic value for invalids, 
children, and many of the wasting diseases to which the latter are liable. I 
was not unprepared’for this, having regard to its richness in the plastic ele- 
ments of nutrition.as well asim the mineral constituents which enter into the 
bony framework of the body. Ihave found it:invaluable in rickets, struma, and 
developmental diseases of various kinds. It should, in my judgment, take the 
aoe of the starches which, under various names, are so largely and so imprt- 

ently relied on as food. I feel that I may be dving a public good by thus fur- 

— you with an opinion carefully formed after a very large. experience of 

use. 


From BUXTON SHILLITOE, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, and Consulting Surgeon to the East 
T ha t, pleasu: adh anenh he fit I h ise fi 

ve / re in-eertifying e ne ave seen arise from 
the use of Ch: : ‘a Entire Wheat Flour Aco article of food forchildren. It 
is very easily digested by the most delicate ones; and containing, as it does, 
the nutrient properties of wheat: in its fullest extent, it will be found to be a 
{pod of great value, especially in the numercus stramous diseases of childhood. 
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All the Year Round Adveriising Sheet, 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


(Proprietors of Chapman & Co.'s Entire Wheat Flour,) 


Beg to call attention to the fact that since, in 1840, they patented 
their process for the manufacture of 


Rice Starch, 


Although upward of fifty patents in connection with this process 
have been taken out, no ¢mprovement whatever on their original 
process has been made, and the principle of that process has now 
heen adopted by every manufacturer of Rice Starch. 


On every occasion on which’ ORLANDO Jongs & Co. have ex- 
hibited their manufacture—at the Great Exhibition in 1851, the 
International Exhibition in 1862, the Paris Exhibition in 1867. 
the Havre Exhibition in 1868, and the Altona Exhibition in 
1869—they have obtained the highest distinctions awarded to any 
Rice Starch manufacturer. At the last Great Exhibition in 
England, the Jurors especially refer to the unchanged character of 
the trade since their last Report, ten years before, and thus confirm 
the distinction officially awarded to Orntanpo Jongs & Co., as the 
Original Inventors and Manufacturers of that Starch which now 
possesses the highest reputation, and is in the most extensive use. 


The latest distinction received by Orntanpo Jones & Co. is the 
great 


GOLD MEDAL 


Of the Académie Nationale, Paris. 


N.B.—Ortanpo Jones & Co.’s Rice Starch may be used with 
COLD WATER; it irons-with the greatest ease, and RETAINS 
ITS STIFFNESS IN THE DAMPEST WEATHEE. 


See that each packet bears the name of ORLANDO JONES and 
CO, without which none is cenuine. 





Alfthe Year Round Advertising Sheet. 





Ir has now for a long time past been recognized by all who 
have studied the question, that a great mistake is committed in 
selecting very white flour for bread making, and rejecting the 
branny portions of the wheat grain. The latter contains very 
valuable substances and salts, that, taken into the body, go to 
form bone, flesh, and nerve, as well as to assist in the digestion of 
starchy matters. The use of white flour, which consists almost 
entirely of starch, is apparent in the weakness of the bones, and 
defectiveness of the teeth of town children, who are generally fed 
on white bread. 

The difficulty, however, of using the bran, on account of 
the irritation caused by the mechanical action of the flakes upon 
the intestines, has been so great as hitherto to confine within small 
limits the use of brown bread. 

This difficulty is now completely removed by CHAPMAN AND 
Co.’s Patent, whereby every part of the grain is obtained in such 
a form as not to irritate the weakest stomach, while its nutritive 
excellence remains unimpaired. 

The bread made from CuapMAN AND Co,’s Entire Wheat Flour 
is of a pale brown colour without any flakes, and will be found very 
palatable and twice as nutritious as ordinary bread. It has also 
the advantage of keeping fresh much longer. 

The Flour may be had at Current Prices in 28 lb. and 56 1b. 
bags, and 1401b. and 2801b. sacks, of all Corn-chandlers, 
Bakers, &c.; wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

ORLANDO JONES & CO, 

18, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


























-POLLACK, SCHMIDT & Co. 


2104, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w., 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 
PRINCESS. ROYAL OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





PRICES FROM FOUR GUINEAS AND A HALF. 
PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES PUST FREE.—INSTRUCTION GRATIS. 








C.WARD & SON 


CHAPEL S* WEST MAYFAIR. 
LONDON, 








IMPORTANT REDUCTION _IN PRICE. 


UKAUVS MAK. 


gsc WHEELER & WILSON'S 





LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


soruaseae. 500,000 now in Use. 


Increased facilities for Manufacture now enable the WHReteR & Wrtsow M'F’G Co. to produce Machines at a 
cheaper rate, and to supply the increasing demand. They offer to the Public the benefit of these advantages, and 
furnish the Machines WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE FIVE GUINEAS. 
FOOT MACHINES from SIX GUINEAS. 


{INSTRUCTION AND GUARANTEE INCLUDED):— 
And also upon a system of Easy Payments, by which they are brought within the reach of all. 


The qualities which recommend these celebrated Machines, are :— 
1. Hoey cod excellence of stitch alike on both sides of || 4. Economy of thread. 

the fabric sewed. a F 5. Compactness and elegance of mode! and finish. 
2. Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will & Shapiicity and-thereusteares of constrestion. 


not rip nor ravel. , 
3. Attachment and wide range of application to purpose 7. Speed, ease of operation and management,and quietness 
and materials. | of movement. 

G= To guard the Public against base Counterfeits of the Génuine Wureier & Witson Machines, this 

Trade Mark is now placed upon each Machine. 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST, ADDRESS 
WHEELER & WILSON W'F'G Co., 
London: 139, Regent Street, and 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 


And 73, Bold Street, Liverpool. 



































OLMAN’S 


C BRITISH 9 





ORN-FLOUR 


vorges from RICE, the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 


000 000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, 


Puddings, 


08 aun &e., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 
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TESTIMONIAL. 


COLMAN’S 


BRITISH CORN-FLOUR. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F B.8., Reports—“ Rice- Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard 


(Medical Officer of Health, St. James's, 
Westminster, &c. &c.) 


MVYVOASSASNY 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


BLANC-MANGE. 


Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) 
of the Flour, and one quart of milk, sweetened to the 
taste, then add a pinch of salt. Mixa portion of the 
milk (cold) with the Fiour into a thin paste; then add 
the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or cinna- 
mon. Boil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring 
it all the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it 
into a mould to cool, Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, 


&e. 
BAKED PUDDING. 


Three ounces (or three full-sized table-spoonfuls) of 
the Flour to a quart of milk. Mix and boil in the same 
manner as for Blanc-mange. When cool add two eggs, 
previously well beaten, stir them well together, and bake 
for about half an hour. 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 


Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with a 
little cold water into a paste. Add half a pint of hot 
milk and water, sweeten to the taste, and boil for about 
five minutes. To be used warm. 


CUP-PUDDING FOR 
INFANTS. 


Mix a full-sized dessert-spoonful of the Flour with 
half a pint of milk, a lump of sugar, and a pinch of salt, 
Boil for eight minutes (stirring it ali the time), and then 
add one egg well beaten. Mix thoroughly and pour 
into a buttered cup, tie,up in a cloth, and again boil for 
about ten minutes, Serve it hot. 





this preparation of Messrs. Colman's as 
superior to anything of the kind now 
before the peek 


BOILED CUSTARD. 


Take two full-sized table-spoonfu's of the Flour and 
a quart of milk, sweetened to the taste. Mix a little of 
the milk cold with the Flour; flavour it, and add two 
eggs, beaten up, three table-spoonfuls of sugar, a pinch 
of salt, and a small piece of butter. Add the remainder 
of the milk hot, and boil altogether for three minutes, 
stirring quickly. 


CAKE. 


Eight ounces of the Flour, three of butter, six of 
sugar, three eggs thoroughly well beaten, and a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Mix well, and bake in 
patty-tins. 


OTHER WAYS OF USING 
THE FLOUR. 


Prepared as ARROWROUT 
invalids. 

As GRUEL, prepare with milk in the ordinary way. 

For CHILDREN, this Flour makes most. nutritious 
and economical food. 

For thickening SOUPS and GRAVIES it is very 
good, 

For GRAVY JELLY, boil in water, mix with a little 
strong meat gravy, and put into a shape to cool. 


As CORN-FLOUR CREAM, prepare in the usual 
way. 


it is excellent for 





COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 


Is to be obtained of all Grocers and Druggists, in 1 Ib., 4 Ib., and 3 Ib. Packets. 
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